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SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR A 
NEW WORLD 


HE FOLLOWING address was 
pen n by John W. Studebaker, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, August 5, 1946. 


A New or Changing World 


I accepted an invitation to speak to 
you on the subject : “Secondary Educa- 
tion for a New World”—even though 
I am not exactly certain what connota- 
tion I should attach to that term “new 
world.” Surely not a “new world” as 
meaning America and the Western 
Hemisphere in contrast with the “old 
world” of Europe and Asia. For we are 
all aware, I am sure, that we live today 
in “one world,” not two worlds—one 
old, one new; a world in which we are 
so closely bound together by economic 
and social and political ties that “we 
cannot,” in the words of Prime Minis- 
ter Atlee, “make a Heaven in our own 
country and leave a Hell outside.” 

Is it then a “new world” in the sense 
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that the applications of science and 
technology have already resulted in the 
change of many of our institutions, 
laws, and customs and challenged not 
a few of our beliefs? In this sense 
“new world” is synonymous with 
“changing world,” and especially with 
the accelerated rate of change brought 
about by the war. 

In the words of Prof. Carl Becker’s 
little book published during the war 
under the arresting title How New Will 
the Better World Be?—“Making a new 
and better world is something that is or 
should be always going on. In the pres- 
ent state of the world the task is far 
more complex, and therefore far more 
difficult, than it has been for some cen- 
turies past; our only advantage is that 
we have more knowledge and more 
power for doing what needs to be done. 


If the war shocks us into taking the task 
more seriously than we have hitherto 
done, so much the better. But let no 
one suppose that the war will have made 
the task any easier or have revealed to 
us any magic formula for setting the 
world straight all at once * * *,”? 
How then shall we aproach our task? 
How shall we assay the “pay dirt” in 
the present secondary school curricu- 
lum? How shall we project the changes 
needed in secondary education to pre- 
pare young people to play their parts in 
the building of whatever brave new 
postwar world is in the making? 


Needed Changes in Postwar 
Secondary Education 

To assert that changes are needed in 
secondary education for the postwar 


world is neither to join the ranks of 
those perennial critics who can find 


1 Becker, Carl L. How New Will the Better « 
World Be? Knopf, 1944, p. 244. 








nothing good in our American high 
schoois; nor is it to adopt the Pollyanna 
position of others who seem to believe 
that all is quite well in every depart- 
ment and level of educational activity 
in the United States. 

Education in our democracy, like 
many other aspects of our common life, 
is something less than perfect. It suf- 
fers from many ills; it is in some re- 
spects a concoction brewed by many 
well-meaning cooks. But we must have 
a care lest we toss out baby and bath to- 
gether; lest in our zeal for improve- 
ment or reform we make the mistake of 
ignoring the good points and the suc- 
cesses of our educational programs. 
There is much in American education 
of which we can justifiably be proud. 
There is first of all the ideal of free and 
universal schooling: Schooling for the 
children of the rich and the poor; an 
ideal generally accepted, for all that it 
is still so largely unattained. Granted 
there are wide discrepancies between our 
educational ideals and our educational 
practices! Every effort should be made 
during the postwar years to eliminate 
these discrepancies. 


Special Problem of Rural High 
Schools 


The first challenge to postwar effort 
must be secondary education for a// 
American youth. We have come a long 
way in the last generation toward 
greater equality of educational oppor- 
tunity! In 1890 only about 1 boy or 
girl in 10 attended high school ; just be- 
fore the war, 7 in 10 attended; and in 
some larger communities, 9 of every 10 
were in high school. Yet, even now, in 
many rural areas fewer than half of the 
farm youth of high-school age are in 
high school. 

Special attention in the 
world must be given to the problems of 
these rural high schools. ‘The extension 
of free transportation to rural youth 
constitutes one of the major develop- 
ments of recent years. Despite this de- 
velopment, and the appearance of an 
increasing number of consolidated rural 
high schools, thousands of rural youth 
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must still travel long distances on their 


own, or board out, to reach a high 
school. Of those. transported, many 
must leave home at daybreak to return 
at nightfall. The expense of high- 
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school attendance, both in actual cash 
outlays and in loss in productive serv- 
ices at home, is an additional deterrent 
to high-school attendance by farm 
youth. 

In the smaller rural high schools, de- 
pendent upon staffs of three to five 
teachers for all teaching, administrative 
and extracurricular services, a broad 
curriculum suited to the various needs 
of rural youth is a rarity, if not a prac- 
tical impossibility. 

These small high schools can and do 
quite generally offer only the academic 
college preparatory staples of English, 
history, mathematics, science, and a 
foreign language plus some physical 
education. A relatively few larger 
rural high schools may perhaps be able 
also to provide a course or two in home 
economics for girls and in agriculture 
for boys. 

Curricular diversification, especially 
of a vocational preparatory character, 
in most of our States is tied up with 
problems of school organization and 
finance. No doubt something more 
could be done in many small high 
schools to provide a better balanced pro- 
gram of subject offerings than is being 
done. Yet there still remains the ob- 
stinate fact that the size of a school puts 
severe limitations upon the number and 
variety of specialized subjects it is pos- 
sible to offer with requisite economy. 
These limitations can be relieved only 
as the States find it possible to consoli- 
date more of their smaller rural high 
schools; and also to provide means by 
which many more youth are enabled to 
attend these larger and centrally lo- 
cated high schools. 


Educational Plant Facilities 


And that leads me to say a word about 
the building of educational plant facili- 
ties for the new world. No one doubts 
that during the next few years we shall 
witness a great program of schoolhouse 
construction. The cessation of such 
construction during the war has created 
a backlog of need for new and modern 
educational plant facilities that we shall 
be many years in filling. 

Now it is obvious that school housing 
is housing for educational programs; 
and hence plans for the building of 
educational structures cannot be dis- 
associated from plans for the curriculum 


and program of the schools—not just 
the schools of a single community but 
of a State as a whole. Locating school 
buildings of given types as a part of a 
general program of public works with- 
out regard to more than local educa- 
tional needs may commit not only the 
community but the State to an expensive 
and ineffective program for decades to 
come. It has the possibility of freezing 
for another century the present waste- 
ful and inefficient organization of a mul- 
titude of little schoo] districts each with 
insufficient wealth or population to pro- 
vide a modern program of secondary 
education. Only by planning on a 
State-wide basis for the location of new 
educational structures to house the pro- 
gram of secondary education for the 
new world can we hope to make avail- 
able the diversified courses needed. 


Newer Aids to Instruction 


In the planning of new high schools 
we would do well, moreover, to consider 
adequate provisions for some of the 
newer educational aids and devices such 
as radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures. The wide use of such instruc- 
tional aids in the training programs of 
the armed forces has resulted in con- 
vincing evidence of their important pos- 
sibilities for education. If 
these possibilities and others are to be 
realized we shall need to build into our 
modern high schools several larger 
classrooms equipped with these instruc- 
tional devices, where, under the direc- 
tion of master teachers, large groups 
of young people may be assembled for 
purposes of large-group instruction. 
By breaking away from the stereotyped 
notion that the high-school classroom 
should accommodate not more than 
about 40 pupils, we can increase mate- 
rially the efficiency of instruction and 
pay higher salaries to superior teach- 
ers—and do both without any unrea- 
sonable increase in per pupil costs for 
such instruction. 

It has been customary to think that 
apart from the auditorium, the gym- 
nasium, the lunchroom, and the library, 
the high-school building should be cut 
up into rooms 22 feet wide and 32 feet 
long, each to accommodate about 35 pu- 
pils and to be served by a regular full- 
time teacher. There inheres in this cus- 
tom the notion that practically all sub- 
jects should be treated uniformly and 
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that the number of pupils in the various 
groups should be kept nearly equal. In 
general, the policies and programs of 
the schools have emphasized the need 
for teaching rather than the importance 
of learning. Schools of the future 
should reverse the emphasis. 

Before leaving this subject of means 
for making an improved high-school 
program available and effectively free 
to all youth, let me insert just a brief 
word about the need for scholarships 
to enable young people of ability to 
continue their education in high schools 


and colleges. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


Before the war almost a third of the 
graduates of our high schools entered 
colleges. Both numerically and rela- 
tively that was a larger proportion 
than ever before had entered college 
in this or any other country. Yet, be- 
fore the war fully half the youth who 
should have been in college could not 
afford to attend. Next year, with Fed- 
eral provisions for financing veterans’ 
education, more than 2,000,000 students 
will be crowding into these same col- 
leges and universities. But, as I have 
said, in ordinary times about half of 
the young people who should and could 
profit society greatly by their continued 
education are denied college opportuni- 
ties because of the expense involved. 
This is selling the Nation short with a 
vengeance. No investment we could 
make for a new world would bring 
greater dividends than would a gener- 
ous investment in scholarships and fel- 
lowships for these capable youth. 

So much for a few of the quantitative 
aspects of educational improvements 
needed for postwar secondary educa- 
tion. But what of qualitative changes? 
Particularly, what of the curriculum of 
the high schools? 


Changes in the High-School 
Curriculum 


One approach to the problem of 
needed postwar changes in the curricu- 
lum of the high schools is to ask what 
weaknesses, if any, the war disclosed in 
the human product of these schools, and 
then seek to strengthen education at 
these points of weakness. 

Such an approach discloses the need 
for improvement in the accomplishment 
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of at least three objectives: (1) main- 
tenance and improvement of the physi- 
cal and mental health of students; (2) 
improvement of basic understandings, 
skills and attitudes in the fields of lan- 
guage, mathematics, science, the fine 
and practical arts; (3) strengthening 
of the civic and ethical elements of the 
educational program. Let me com- 
ment briefly on each of these objectives. 


Health and Physical Education 


During the war the Nation was 
shocked to discover that almost 3 mil- 
lion of its youth were physically unfit 
for military service. Said a Senate Re- 
port in this connection: “A large num- 
ber of these (Selective Service) rejec- 
tions were preventable and would un- 
doubtedly have been prevented had a 
health program in the public schools of 
the Nation been adequately supported 
during the two decades prior to the out- 
break of the war” (Senate Report No. 
1497). 

It is hoped that we may never need to 
prepare our young men to fight another 
war. But whether for war or peace 
we certainly need to give greater place 
in the educational program of the fu- 
ture to physical and health education. 

Time will permit me to mention 
briefly only a few of the planks in a 
platform of health education for the 
postwar years. First of these planks 
is the need for greater stress on a prop- 
erly graded program of health instruc- 
tion in the high schools where the stu- 
dents have a sufficient mental and phys- 
ical maturity to understand and utilize 
the wealth of modern scientific infor- 
mation which is functionally related to 
healthful living. Second, every high 
school in America should be provided 
with sufficient gymnasium and play- 
ground facilities to permit a program 
of physical activities, games, and sports 
throughout the year. Third, provision 
should be made for an annual medical 
examination of high-school youth with 
a follow-up to acquaint parents with the 
results of the examination ; and to pro- 
vide encouragement and assistance in 
securing such reparative or remedial 
work as may be indicated. 

Fourth, I propose, as a plank in the 
platform of postwar health education, 
that the schools undertake to provide 
opportunities for older children and 


youth to experience the health-produc- 
ing activities of a well-conducted school 
camp for at least one month each year. 
Although school camping is not exclu- 
sively a health education matter, never- 
theless, it is a major help in building 
health and physical vigor. At present, 
the opportunity to experience the bene- 
fits of a well-directed camp is limited 
largely to children from homes of com- 
fortable economic circumstances and to 
a very limited extent to children from 
economically underprivileged homes. I 
believe it is properly a project for or- 
ganized education to provide these op- 
portunities for many more children, 
especially for children living in urban 
areas. 

Fifth, and finally, I would include 
provision for a well-balanced noonday 
meal for every school child in American 
elementary and secondary schools. The 
passage by the Congress, at the last 
session, of legislation providing for the 
National School Lunch Program should 
go far to implement this proposal. 

So much for improvement in the 
physical and mental health of students, 
Turn next to the need disclosed by the 
war for improvements in basic under- 
standings, skills and attitudes. 


Critical Listening and Critical 
Thinking 


Improvement in basic skills in the 
field of language, i. e., reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking, is a perennial 
need which the war but served to ac- 
centuate. All communication skills are 
becoming increasingly important to the 
intelligent citizen, listening skills espe- 
cially. Critical listening is an art to 
which the high-school curriculum may 
well give more attention in a world in 
which radio broadcasts are daily heard 
by multiplied millions. Critical think- 
ing is our only democratic safeguard 
against the domination of our think- 
ing and feeling by various organs of 
mass communication, 

Please do not confuse the idea of 
“critical thinking” with the idea of de- 
rogatory criticism of everything in 
American life. “Critical thinking” im- 
plies criteria or standards against which 
to compare and judge proposals. An 
understanding and acceptance by stu- 
dents of these criteria of judgment are 
an important responsibility of second- 








ary schools. Many of them inhere in 
our ethical and humanitarian heritage 


as embodied in the classics of English ° 


and American literature. Others are 
found in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and in our Constitution. Against 
the ideals and moral principles of these 
and other documents we must critically 
judge proposals to fasten upon this 
country certain so-called “democratic” 
doctrines which have made slaves of 
millions in other countries; or other 
proposals that would sell our heritage 
of civil and political liberties for a mess 
of economic pottage. Against these 
criteria we must evaluate all slogans, 
catchwords, and stereotyped phrases. 


Facility in Foreign Languages 

Among the communication skills 
needed for a new world, mention is of- 
ten made of the need of facility in for- 
eign languages. How otherwise shall 
we understand other nations and peo- 
ples speaking strange tongues? But 
facility in the use of which foreign lan- 
guages? Chinese? Russian? Spanish? 
French? And by whom are these for- 
eign language skills needed? Shall ai/ 
high school students become adept in 
at least one foreign language? And is 
the investment of the time of ali stu- 
dents that is necessary to achieve real 
communication skill in a foreign 
language justified? If so, on what 
grounds? I raise the questions. The 
answers are by no means clear at this 
time. 


Mathematics 

I need say little concerning the basic 
disciplines of mathematics. Not every- 
one needs to pursue the higher mathe- 
matics. But everyone does have need 
for certain abilities in arithmetic and 
some understanding of the principles 
and a mastery of the simpler techniques 
of general mathematics. A major weak- 
ness in the work of the schools, accord- 
ing to military authorities, was our 
failure to require older youth to carry 
their mathematics to the point of rea- 
sonable mastery. Mathematical skills, 
acquired in elementary schools, were 
permitted by the high schools to vanish 
through disuse. The high schools must 
remedy this weakness. 


Natural Sciences 


Similarly, the emphasis on the nat- 
ural sciences, which during the war 


came to occupy a larger place in the 
general education of American youth, 
must be continued. No adequate under- 
standing of the postwar world will be 
possible without a knowledge of the 
natural sciences; and many careers in 
technical, professional, and _ scientific 
pursuits, whether of industry, business, 
or agriculture are handicapped with- 
out it. 

What will be some of the characteris- 
tics of high-school science instruction 
for the new world? I shall note three 
in passing. 

1. Greater attention than now pre- 
vails will be given in the laboratory 
work for high-school students to the 
science applications in agriculture, 
home economics, industry, etc. 

2. The attempt will be made to in- 
terest all high-school students in the 
study and use of science; but special 
encouragement will be given: students 
with unique scientific aptitudes to con- 
tinue the pursuit of scientific studies 
beyond the high school. 

3. There will be a larger use by high 
schools of films, excursions, and other 
means to provide greater reality to the 
science experiences of students. High- 
school science courses will become less 
bookish, less dependent on a single text- 
book. 


Practical and Fine Arts 


Along with the larger place of the 
natural saiences in the general educa- 
tion of all American youth will go more 
attention to the practical arts. They 
will be depended upon to provide those 
elementary experiences in the use of 
tools, the processing of materials, and 
the shaping of means to ends which 
were once present in the daily life of 
youth living in rural communities but 
are now so largely absent from the en- 
vironment of urban youth. 

Under the category of the practical 
arts I am including education for pro- 
ductive work or vocational education. 
Skilled workers will be required by the 
new postwar world, workers with a 
scientific understanding of their en- 
vironment and with broad technical 
training; workers who in their role as 
citizens are broadly educated. The days 
of narrow vocationalism in which a man 
learned a few operations of machine- 
tending are gone. Today, workers need 
both general education to give them an 


adequate understanding of the world in 
which they live and special training to 
prepare them for their occupations, In- 
creasingly the latter will be started in 
high school and continued by in-service 
training on the job or in post-high- 
school special training courses. 

Nor should we forget that in the post- 
war world there will probably be in- 
creased leisure, as the advances of tech- 
nology make possible a shorter work- 
ing day. Jobs will frequently fail to 
provide opportunity to use the creative 
talents. Men and women will need re- 
sources by which some of their leisure 
time may be used in such recreative ways 
as craft work in wood, metal and plas- 
tics, painting, gardening, games, music, 
as well as reading and study. Carrying 
forward the experiences of elementary 
education, the high school must provide 
the groundwork for such leisure time 
and recreational interests and activities. 
Both the practical and the fine arts will 
have an increasingly important role to 
play in the personal cultural enrichment 
of youth and adults alike. 


Social Sciences 

And lastly, I come to those basic un- 
derstandings, attitudes and skills which 
fall within the field of the social studies. 
The social studies will assume increas- 
ing importance in the high-school cur- 
riculum for a new world. For it is upon 
the social studies that we shall continue 
to lean most heavily for the training of 
youth for their civic responsibilities. 
Chief among the social studies will 
doubtless remain the study of the his- 
tory of our country and its institutions, 
Upon it we shall continue to depend 
largely for a grounding of our youth 
in the American tradition of economic, 
political, and civil liberty and for an 
understanding of our republican form 
of government. 

But the study of U. S. history can 
hardly constitute the beginning and the 
end of civic education for a new world. 
Young people must be taught to recog- 
nize and to think constructively about 
the major social, economic, and political 
problems which confront them as citi- 
zens of “one world”—problems of 
racial, religious, and other differences 
among men in their bearing on domestic 
and international peace and security; 
problems of government in relation to 
labor and management, agriculture, in- 
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dusiry, the consumer; problems of for- 
eign policy, world organization, peace, 
and many others. 

We have heard a great deal in recent 
months about the postwar responsibility 
of the schools to provide a firm basis 
for international cooperation by an em- 
phasis upon the study of international 
relations. Not only will it be necessary 
to add to the subject matter of the so- 
cia] studies in our high schools material 
dealing with the mechanics of the 
United Nations, but it will be necessary 
to go beyond a study of such mechanics 
to a development of those underlying 
attitudes and solid understandings 
which are necessary to make any social 
machinery work effectively. 

The subject matter of international 
relations will involve at least four major 
areas : First, history with its account of 
the experiences of the race in its long 
struggle for freedom and self-govern- 
ment; second, contemporary problems, 
requiring an understanding of the 
forces (economic and political, social, 
scientific, and ideological) which help 
to mould the pattern of events; third, 
political economy requiring an under- 
standing of the instruments which men 
have devised, their political forms and 
their social and economic systems, for 
protecting the rights of the individual 
and increasing his freedom through 
self-government; and finally much 
knowledge concerning the different re- 
sources, customs, peculiarities, and cul- 
tures of other peoples, the possession of 
which will help to temper judgments 
and broaden sympathies toward all 
races and peoples engaged in the com- 
mon enterprise of living together on a 
shrunken planet. 


Teor!,ers and Teaching Methods 


So much for some of the qualitative 
changes in secondary education as rep- 
resented by the high-school curriculum. 
Last, but not least, among the needed 
qualitative changes in postwar second- 
ary education to which I shall allude are 
changes in teaching method. Here it 
Seems to me the need is for a greater 
utilization of methods that lead to a 
development of self-reliance and sharp- 
ening of the student’s desire to learn. 

One frequent criticism of our high 
schools is the observation that so many 
youth left high school without zest for 
continued learning. Perhaps one rea- 
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son for this lack of zest for life-long 
learning has been the continued prev- 
alence, among many teachers and lay- 
men alike, of the cold-storage concept 
of education ; the idea that education is 
the embalming in memory of a miscel- 
laneous assortment of information sup- 
posedly valuable to the adult at some 
future time and place; as contrasted 
with the idea that education should be 
something related directly to problems 
and purposes which have meaning for 
youth here and now. 

If interest is the key to learning and 
if interest inheres in purposeful activ- 
ity, then the great task of teachers is 
to help youth to form and clarify their 
purposes, to guide them in their efforts 
to effectuate those purposes that are 
socially acceptable, whether the purpose 
is to publish a school newspaper, to 
operate a school-community cannery, to 
win a football game, or to make a new 
and better world; and in so doing pro- 
mote the growth of the individual in 
intelligent self-direction and self-reli- 
ance in an increasing variety of real life 
situations. Incidentally, it is not un- 
likely that the student will acquire more 
genuine knowledge, better attitudes, 
greater and more useful skills by such 
means than by much study of lessons 
for the purpose of reciting them to 
the teacher. 

It must be obvious, of course, that if 
we are to have teachers qualified to act 
as inspiring educational guides for 
young people as they grow in wisdom 
and self-direction, we must make the 
profession of teaching more attractive. 
In the minds of some citizens, teaching 
is neither an art nor a science. They 
think of teachers as being merely 
“hearers of lessons.” But teaching is 
both a great art and to a considerable 
extent a science. It calls for unusual 
skill and a personality whose interest 
and enthusiasm are radiated to the stu- 
dents in the teacher’s charge. 

One major item of change in mak- 
ing the profession of teaching more at- 
tractive must be the greater social rec- 
ognition which the public concedes to 
teachers. That social recognition will 
take a variety of forms. One form will 
be a greater willingness to regard teach- 
ers as human beings, subject to the same 
impulses and entitled to the same per- 
sonal freedom and respect as are other 
professional workers. Another form it 


must certainly take is that of a greater 
financial security for the teacher. The 
public can hardly expect talented young 
men and women to spend years in ex- 
pensive preparation for the teaching 
profession if salaries of teachers are not 
to be substantially higher than at 
present. 


In Conclusion 


In conclusion and by way of sum- 
mary, the challenge of the new world to 
secondary education as to many other 
institutionalized aspects of our life, is 
the old challenge of a sense of propor- 
tion in all things; the challenge of hold- 
ing fast to that which is good, while 
adding innovating practices of promise. 
The challenge of the new world with 
respect to the high-school curriculum 
is for a program of studies and activities 
which does not ignore the claims either 
of a common citizenship and culture or 
of the individual student’s hopes, abili- 
ties and interests; the challenge of a 
teaching staff that can kindle the zeal 
of students and guide it into channeis 
both of self-improvement and of social 
betterment ; the challenge of an adminis- 
trative and fiscal structure that makes 
available to every youth his American 
heritage of educational opportunity. 

These are the challenges of Secondary 
Education for a New World—a world 
characterized by complexity and 
change, by technology and specializa- 
tion, by mass communication and swift 
transportation, by the impulse to greater 
unity and, above all, by the sheer neces- 
sity of that unity if we are to escape the 
catastrophe of atomic warfare with its 
certainty of destruction for ourselves 
and for civilization. These challenges 
may not be met in a day or a month or 
a year. 

Making a new and better world will 
probably always be a slow and dearly 
won process of adaptation and accre- 
tion; evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary in character. Secondary edu- 
cation for the new world will be no ex- 
ception. It will scarcely be transformed 
overnight. Yet, if during the next 
decade we achieve these goals: (1) if we 
provide full and equal access to educa- 
tional opportunities; (2) if we achieve 
a revised and strengthened curriculum ; 
and (3) if we can count on better meth- 
ods of teaching by a better educated, 
better selected, and a better paid teach- 
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ing profession, we shal] have made real 
and substantial progress in adapting 
Secondary Education for a New World. 
Thus we shall have made a contribution 
of no little magnitude to the building 
of a better world—a world of peace and 
plenty. 





THIS MONTH 


Statisticians say that more 
than 28 million students and 
more than | million teachers 
are starting to school for an- 
other year. They have one 
great goal in common—to 
grow in understanding and 
in service. 

SCHOOL LIFE, too, is 
starting to school for another 
year— its twenty-sixth year of 
endeavoring to render serv- 
ices to the schools. Begin- 
ning with 16 newsprint pages 
in August 1918—in the midst 
of World War I—SCHOOL 
LIFE was issued without 
break for 24 years. Then 
came World War II. 

Emergency needs tempo- 
rarily suspended this period- 
ical and early in 1942 a war- 
time biweekl y—EDUCA- 
TION FOR VICTORY—took 
its place in orderto carry mes- 
sages swiftly to the schools, 
with the single purpose of 
all—to help win the war. 

When victory came, EDU- 
CATION FOR VICTORY 
made its exit and SCHOOL 
LIFE returned to renew and 
to expand its services to the 
Nation’s schools. SCHOOL 
LIFE wishes to join with 
teachers and students in the 
endeavor to grow in under- 
standing and in service, for a 
peaceful, intelligent, and 
happy world. 

For those who wish to re- 
ceive SCHOOL LIFE regu- 
larly throughout the school 
year, subscriptions ($1 for 
10 issues) should be sent di- 
rectly to the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. C. 














Rural School Charter Day Established 
RURAL SCHOOL CHARTER DAY, 


says an from the Na- 
tional Education Association, has been 
established as a time each year when 
rural communities throughout the Na- 
tion may take inventory of their educa- 
tional needs and achievements and plan 
further steps to improve educational 


announcement 


opportunities in their local communities 
and States and in the Nation. Itisalsoa 
day when the people of the Nation gen- 
erally are asked to examine the impor- 
tance and the problems of rural educa- 
tion and to take steps to help solve them. 

This year Rural School Charter Day 
was October 4, throughout the Nation’s 
schools. 

In October 1944, a 2-day Conference 
on Rural Education, planned and di- 
rected by the Division of Field Service, 
Rural Service, and Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations of the National Educa- 
tion Association, was held at the White 
House upon invitation of President and 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Thus 
for the first time under the auspices of 
the highest office in the Nation a con- 
ference devoted exclusively to the edu- 
needs of rural children 
The responsibility of citizens 


cational 
held. 
everywhere, in both city and country, to 
work for better educational opportuni- 


was 


ties for rural children and youth was 
stressed by the Conference. 

The great part rural education plays 
in American life is suggested by these 
facts: 


13 percent of our people live in rural 
areas (57.245.573 ). 

Of those in rural areas 30,216,188 ive 
on farms: 26,029,385 live in towns 
under 2,500 population. 

More than half (15,041,289) of the 
children of school age (5-17) live 
in rural areas (Total: 29,745,246). 

Of the children enrolled in school 46.4 
percent are in rural schools. 

More than half (437,031) of the ele- 

and secondary school 

teachers work in rural schools 

(total: 856,661). 


mentary 


86 percent of the Nation’s school 
buildings are in rural school sys- 
tems. 


These statements also are in a release 
from the NEA’s Division of Rural 


Service and Field Service: 


31% million children of school age in 
rural communities are not enrolled 
in school. 

On the basis of the average length of 
the school term, the average high. 
school graduate in rural schools hag 
had 7 school year less of schooling 
in his 12 years than the average 
urban graduate (rural: 167 days’ 
annual average; Urban: 181 days), 

$84.41 annually is spent per pupil in 
average daily attendance in rural 


schools; $131.83 in urban schools, % 
$200 a8 the value of school property” 


per pupil enrolled in rural schools 
as compared with $429 per pupil in 
urban schools. 


Of the 100,000 emergency teacher cer-~ 
tificates in 1945-46 at least 75,0007 


are in use in rural schools. 


Of the 35,000,000 citizens without 
library services 32,000,000 live in 
small villages or in the open 
country. 

Temporary Educational Facilities 
for Veterans 
THE PRESIDENT signed the 


Mead bill (S. 2085) and the Congress 
has appropriated $75,000,000 to imple- 
ment its provisions. The act authorizes 
the Federal Works Agency to provide 
temporary educational facilities, other 
than housing, to public and nonprofit 
institutions in which the U. 8S. Com- 
missioner of Education certifies that an 
acute shortage exists or impends in 
such facilities needed for the education 
of veterans. 

Responsibility for developing and 
administering a plan for discharging 
the duties required of the Commis 
sioner of Education has been delegated 
to Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, specialist in 
State-wide programs. He will have as- 
sociated with him in the Washington 
office Henry H. Armsby, specialist im 
engineering education. There will be 
a field staff in each of the nine regional 
offices of the Federal Works Agency to 
receive and study applications, visit in- 
stitutions, and make final decisions on 
the nature and extent of needs that can 
be certified to FWA. It is believed that 
decentralized administration will as- 
sure prompt decisions made after face 
to-face contacts. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN SIGNING THE RESOLUTION WHICH AUTHORIZES THE UNITED STATES TO JOIN 
UNESCO OFFICIALLY 


LEFT TO RIGHT: William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State; William G. Carr, Associate Secretary, National 
Education Association; Monsignor Frederick Hochwalt, Director, Department of Education, National 


Catholic Welfare Conference; Mark Starr, International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers’ Union; John W. 


Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Charles A. Thomson, Consultant, Department of State; 
Congressman Chester E. Merrow, of New Hampshire; Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress; Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana; George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education; Mrs. Lucille 
Simmons, teacher, District of Columbia public schools; and Waldo A. Leland, Director, Council of Learned 


Societies. 


UNESCO 


Report From the United States 


Harold R. B: njamin, Director, Inter- 
national Educational Relations Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, and Dep- 
uty for Education for the United States 
Representative on the Preparatory 
Commission of UNESCO, gives the fol- 
lowing report. 


The United States formally accepted 


membership in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization on July 30, 1946, when 
President Truman signed the Joint 
Resolution authorizing this action. The 


President expressed clearly the purpose 
of the organization and the determina- 
tion of the United States to help carry 
out that purpose when he said: 
“UNESCO will summon to service in 
the cause of peace the forces of educa- 
tion, science, learning and the creative 
arts, and the agencies of the film, the 
radio and the printed word .. .” and 
that “the United States will work with 
and through UNESCO to the end that 
the minds of all people may be freed 
from ignorance, prejudice, suspicion 
and fear, and that men may be edu- 
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cated for justice, liberty and peace. 
If peace is to endure, education must 
establish the moral unity of mankind.” 
By the time this issue of Scnoon Lire 
leaves the press, the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO will 
probably have been announced. This 
commission of 100 members is being 
selected to be widely representative of 
organizations and individuals of out- 
standing importance in educational, 
scientific, and cultural matters. Its 
functions will include serving as an 
advisory body to the Department of 
State on all UNESCO activities, acting 
as a link between the people of the 
United States and UNESCO on all in- 
ternational projects in education, sci- 
ence, and culture, and in general aiding 
UNESCO to carry out its program. 
The Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, described the 
work of the new commission in pic- 
turesque terms by saying, “UNESCO is 
going to engage in a great campaign, the 
campaign against war. In this cam- 
paign UNESCO will use all those in- 
struments of instruction and enlighten- 
ment which can be wielded by schools, 
universities, scientific associations, cul- 
tural bodies, and citizens’ groups in all 
the United Nations. But UNESCO 


will be only a reconnaissance unit op- 
erating along the battle line. Behind 
UNESCO and supporting it must be the 
task forces of all the agencies in every 
crossroads hamlet, in every State and 
Province, in every Commonwealth and 
Nation that are willing to carry on this 
fight. The National Commission in the 
United States must be the staff and 
planning group to guide and inspire us 
in this country’s effort to do its neces- 
sarily great share in achieving this mis- 
sion.” 


Report from London 


Floyde Brooker, Chief, Visual Aids 
to Education Section, U. S. Office of 
Education, Adviser for Mass Media for 
the United States Representative on the 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO 
and Consultant to the Secretariat of the 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, 
presents a report on the Preparatory 
Commission’s meeting in London. 

The fifth session of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization was held in London, July 
5-12, 1946. 

This session of the Preparatory Com- 
mission was a direct outgrowth of the 
International Conference in London in 
November 1945, when the Constitution 
was adopted; a temporary secretariat 
authorized; a permanent site in Paris 
selected; and a Preparatory Commis- 
sion created to make plans for the first 
general conference which will be held in 
Paris in November this year. 

Thirty-six nations sent representa- 
tives. 

The meeting had a threefold task as 
follows: 

Preparing a tentative program for 
UNESCO’s future work to be submitted 
at the first general conference; 

Formulating recommendations con- 
cerning its future organization and 
budget ; 

Assisting educational relief and re- 
construction in the countries invaded 
and devastated by the war. 


Recommendations for Action 


Decisions taken at the Preparatory 
Commission’s meeting were in the na- 
ture of recommendations for action by 
the permanent organization. UNESCO 
cannot formally come into being until 








the Constitution has been ratified by 20 
nations. At the time of the July meet- 
ing some 15 nations had formally ac- 
cepted the Constitution. 

The Secretariat, therefore, acted 
an interim organization, and the Pre- 
paratory Commission as a provisional 
body charged with the duty of prepar- 
ing the agenda for the first meeting of 
UNESCO. 

The temporary Secretariat during 
the months of May and June held a 
series of conferences. Experts in vari- 
ous areas discussed problems and pro- 
posed action for the permanent 
UNESCO. The Secretariat then took 
the notes of these meetings and drew up 
definite projects for action in the fields 
of education, mass media, natural 
sciences, social sciences, fine arts, let- 
ters, philosophy and humanities, and 
libraries and museums. 

In the submission of all these pro- 
posals for action it was assumed that 
(1) UNESCO would concern itself with 
international programs only, and (2) 
UNESCO would make the fullest pos- 
sible use of existing agencies and facili- 
ties to achieve the purpose set forth in 
its Constitution. 


Proposals Presented and Discussed 


In Education, the temporary secre- 
tariat presented, and the July meeting 
of the Preparatory Commission dis- 
cussed, the following proposals: 


Surveys of national systems of edu- 
cation and the formulation of recom- 
mendations to the end that educational! 
systems inculcate the knowledge, at- 
titude, and skills which contribute to 
the peace and security of nations and 
to the support of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Assistance by UNESCO in funda- 
mental education; i. e., development of 
primary education and the combating 
of mass illiteracy. 


Studies of the problems of construc- 
tive revision of textbooks. 


Encouragement of international un- 
derstanding through youth clubs, cor- 
respondence, and the like. 


Encouragement of International 
Youth Service Projects. 


Establishment of a 
Educational Statistics. 

Conferences on such subjects as Adult 
Education, Teacher Training in Inter- 
national Relations, the Equivalence of 
Degrees. 


Committee on 


Promotion of the development and 
freer exchange of authoritative articles 
and information on the international 
aspects of education. 

Promotion of the greater exchange 
of international] students and teachers. 


Other Proposals Listed 
Other proposals of equal interest to 
education are listed in part as follows: 


Mass Media—Educational visual 
aids: Preparation of draft agreement 
to facilitate the international exchange 
of educational, scientific, and cultural 
films ; stimulation of the educational use 
of films; promotion of and undertaking 
research in the use of films; and stimu- 
lation of the production of films on 
educational, scientific, and cultural 
subjects. 

Natural Sciences—Conferences on 
publications looking toward improve- 
ment in the exchange of  miedee: 
preparation of materials suitable for 
use in textbooks for college and adult 





INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


® ‘Behind UNESCO and supporting it must 
be the task forces of all the agencies in 
every crossroads hamlet, in every State and 
Province, in every Commonwealth and Na- 
tion, that are willing to carry on this fight. 
The National Commission in the United States 
must be the staff and planning group to guide 
and inspire us in this country’s effort to do 
its necessarily great share in achieving this 


Yoke We Micdeeakin 


U. S$. Commissioner of Education. 


mission.”” 











education ; establishment of a Scientific 
Apparatus Information Bureau, con- 
cerned with the standardization of sci- 
entific equipment and dissemination of 
technical information; facilitation of 
travel by scientists, through issuance of 
cartes d’identite. 

Social Sciences.—Establishment of an 
international clearing house on home 
and community planning; establish- 
ment of a Study Center in International 
Relations; studies and reports on such 
problems as: Nationalism and interna- 
tionalism; effectives of mechanization 
upon civilization ; the use and misuse of 
modern psychology as a political tech- 
nique; public opinion surveys; the cul- 
tural purposes of economic planning; 
population problems; and the methods 
of promoting international understand- 
ing. 

Fine Arts.—Study of the role of the 
arts in general education; facilitation 
of broadcasting of programs present- 





ing the arts of different peoples; pro- 
motion of traveling exhibits, festivals, 
etc. ; 

Letters, Philosophy, and Human-| 
ties—Development of plans for the 
systematic translation of literary works 
and of books for children; considera- 
tion of anthologies of world literature 
of various types; establishment of an 
International Theater Institute. 

Libraries and Musewms.—Pr omotion 
of popular and public library services; 
investigation of obstacles to the circu. 
lation of books; promotion of museum 
collections, lending and exchange ; study 
and advancement of museums as edu-! 
cational forces. 


National Commission To Present 
Views 

The temporary Secretariat will fur. 
ther develop these proposals in the light 
of the discussion of the July meeting of 
the Preparatory Commission, submit: 
ting them for final approval to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission. 

It is anticipated that the film report 
will be made available toward the end 
of September for detailed study by the 
National Commission and _ interested 
persons in this country. At the No 
vember 1946 meeting in Paris, the Na- 
tional Commission will present its views 
on the desirability of these proposals 
for action to be undertaken by the per- 
manent United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


U.S. Representatives 
The United States was represented 
at the meeting of the Preparatory Com: 
mission by Dr. Esther C. Brunauer # 
Delegate, Harvard Arnason as Alter. 
nate, and nine advisers acquainted with 
particular fields of proposed UNESCO 
activity. The advisers were: 
John M. Begg: Acting Chief, Div: 
sion of International Motion Pic 
tures, Department of State. 
Floyde E. Brooker: Chief, Visual 
Aids to Education Section, U. § 
Office of Education. 

Verner Clapp: Director, Acquisitia 
Department, Library of Con 
Ferdinand Kuhn Jr.: Consultant 

the Department of State. 
Charles R. Morey: Cultural Attaché 
American Embassy, Rome, Italy. 
Donald C. Stone: Assistant Dire 
of Bureau of the Budget. 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 





ADELANTE, CAMINANTE 


by Marjorie C. Johnston, 
Consultant on the Teaching of Spanish 


LMOST any afternoon during the 

6 weeks of summer school at the 
National University of Mexico the 
loiterer in the courtyard could distin- 
guish the words “Adelante, caminante, 
caminante del Mayab” as they were sung 
to the slow pulsating rhythm of the 
Yucatec music. And many were the 
passersby who peered inside the carved 
doorway of the old Casa de Mascarones 
and wandered on without need for fur- 
ther explanation of why so large a group 
of foreigners found this atmosphere at- 
tractive. 
too, from the United States, and their 
slogan might well be adelante. They 
were the members of the Spanish Lan- 
guage Institute, which was sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education for the 
purpose of improving the preparation 
of forward-looking teachers of Spanish. 


The singers were caminantes, 


Courses Offered Made Full Program 


Ninety-six teachers, representing 35 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico, composed the membership 
of the Institute. The faculty was all 
Mexican and included some of the most 
distinguished professors and lecturers 
of the National University and the 
Ministry of Public Education. Four 
courses and a number of optional activi- 
ties made a very full program. 

The first course, called “Oral-aural 
Practice,’ dealth with Mexican music 
and literature. Popular Mexican folk- 
songs suitable for use in class and extra- 
curricular activities of Spanish depart- 
ments were taught by Julidn Zuniga, 
the organist at Guadalupe Shrine. Cor- 
related with the singing practice were 
special optional classes in practical 
phonetics offered by the director of the 
Institute, Dr. Francisco Villagran. 
The discussions of literature centered 
about outstanding writers and their 
principal works. 

The second course, “Conversation on 
Everyday Life Topics,” was conducted 
in small groups in which situations 
representative of daily life in the Mex- 
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ican capital were enacted. Vocabularies 
of a practical nature, not ordinarily 
treated in textbooks, served as sugges- 
tions for short dialogues and skits which 
were prepared in advance, rehearsed 
with informants, and produced in class. 
Correlated with this course were in- 
formant services on an exchange-for- 
English basis by Mexican students of 
English at the Benjamin Franklin 
Library. 

The third course, “Mexican Civiliza- 
tion,” was a series of lectures on various 
aspects of Mexican life. Supplement- 
ing the lectures were visits to schools 
and social service centers in the Federal 
District which were conducted by 
specialists from the Ministry of Public 
Education. Members of the Institute 
had prepared themselves in advance on 
the collateral reading for the different 
lecture topics, such as geography, his- 


tory, pre-Hispanic culture, colonial 
art, education, etc. 
In the fourth course, “Advanced 


Grammar and Composition,” the teach- 
ers considered technical grammar prob- 
lems and precise translation. Exercises 
in social and business correspondence 
and free compositions were related to 
the materials of course II. Representa- 
tives from each section of this course 
composed a program committee whose 
responsibility it was to plan a weekly 
assembly. The assemblies were of var- 
ied type, including group singing, 
dramatizations prepared by classes in 
conversation, round-table discussions of 
teaching methods and materials for use 
in U. S. Spanish classes, programs of 
folk music and dancing and readings of 
authors from their own works. 


Lived in Mexican Homes 


Most of the members of the Institute 
lived in Mexican homes, since in this 
way they were able to obtain a more in- 
timate knowledge of Mexican life and 
have more opportunities for personal 
acquaintances and sustained conversa- 
tion with persons who speak Spanish as 
their mother tongue. Sixty of the 
group were visiting Mexico for the first 
time this summer; others had traveled 
or studied there before. 


Teachers were enrolled in the Spanish 
Language Institute upon the recom- 
mendation of city and State superin- 
tendents of schools and college deans. 
Approximately three-fourths of the 
group were teachers of Spanish in high 
schools; 21 were college instructors, 
Since the Institute was an official edu- 
cational program involving neighbor- 
ing republics, it was expected that the 
participants would be vigilant in cul- 
tivating the cooperative spirit in which 
it was planned. The cooperating agen- 
cies of the two Governments were the 
Department of State, the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Benjamin Franklin Li- 
brary, the National University of Mex- 
ico, and the Mexican Ministry of Public 
Education. The group was truly rep- 
resentative and did much to create 
among the Mexicans a feeling of re- 
spect and liking for the United States 
teacher. There is no doubt either that 
upon their return to United States 
schools they will be able to interpret 
more understandingly the life and 
thought of the Mexican people. 

At the conclusion of the Institute each 
teacher received from the Office of Edu- 
cation a maintenance grant of $100 to 
help defray living expenses in Mexico. 
This assistance and recognition on the 
part of the U. S. Government has a four- 
fold purpose: To call attention to the 
importance of language study in devel- 
oping better international understand- 
ing, to give teachers of Spanish greater 
facility in speaking and understanding 
the spoken language, to encourage first- 
hand acquaintance with the country and 
people whose language is being taught, 
and to foster interchange of ideas and 
information among teachers of differ- 
ent countries. It is anticipated that 
similar institutes may be established in 
other countries and in other languages 
within the next few years. 


Other Programs Offered 

In addition to the Spanish Language 
Institute there were two other programs 
for U. S. teachers in Mexico this sum- 
mer which deserve special mention: 
The National Education Association’s 
Tours to Mexico and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Workshop which formed a part of 








the Field School conducted by the Texas 
State College for Women in Saltillo, 
Coahuila. Through these activities 
teachers from all parts of the United 
States were able to combine foreign 
travel and educational conferences in a 
profitable way. Approximately 75 
teachers in each of 3 tours directed by 
the NEA Travel Service participated in 
all-day conferences arranged with Mex- 
ican teachers through the courtesy of 
the Ministry of Public Education. 
These conferences resulted in many 
agreements with regard to practical 
means of carrying on exchange of per- 
sons, materials, and information be- 
tween the schools of the United States 
and Mexico. The encouraging thing 
about the discussions was that many 
teachers of both countries came a little 
closer to each other’s problems and will 
make a determined effort to carry out 
the resolutions which they approved in 
joint session. 

The Inter-American Workshop in 
Saltillo was composed of teachers whose 
chief interest lay in one of the follow- 
ing fields: Methods and materials for 
teaching Spanish in the high school, 
development of a program for Spanish 
in the elementary school, teaching of 
Spanish-speaking children in our 
schools, enrichment of the curriculum 
through Mexican art, music, and cus- 
toms. To aid their study, the Cultural 
Missions Department of the Ministry 
of Public Education sent a group of 
missioners to interpret Mexican folk- 
lore and demonstrate regional folk 
dances and music. The teachers who 
worked in an environment so uniquely 
conducive to the gathering of authentic 
information have gained an awareness 
of the inter-American spirit which can 
scarcely fail to convey itself to their 
pupils. Adelante, caminante! 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


Great Britain and United States 
Exchange Teachers 


THE 148 successful candidates se- 
lected for the first postwar exchange of 
teachers between the United States and 
Great Britain were announced recently 
by Commissioner Studebaker. 

Students in 74 schools in this country 
will hear this fall accents and pronun- 


ciations new to them when they listen to 
their new teachers from England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. And overseas, Brit- 
ish, Welsh, and Scottish children will 
come in contact with the American lan- 
guage at first hand as teachers from 
the various States begin work on this 
new international assignment. 

The suggestion for the exchange came 
to the U. S. Department of State from 
the British Foreign Office for the Com- 
mittee on the Interchange of Teachers 
in Great Britain shortly after VJ-day. 
The State Department’s Division of 





Education Pays 


> That schooling increases one’s 
earning power is indicated in a 
report (P-46 No. 5) just issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, show- 
ing that, among native white 
males, about 1 in 3 college gradu- 
ates, 1 in 8 high-school graduates, 
and 1 in 19 grammar school gradu- 
ates earned $2,500 or more in 1939. 
Only about 1 in 66 of those with no 
schooling earned as much. 

Among white males who earned 
less than $1,000 in 1939 were about 
1 college graduate in 8, 1 high- 
school graduate in 4, 4 grammar 
school graduates in 9, and 4 out of 
5 of those with no schooling. 











International Exchange of Persons in 
its Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs, in collaboration 
with leading educational groups, 
formed a committee which requested the 
U. S. Office of Education to assume re- 
sponsibility for arranging the adminis- 
trative details of the exchange project. 
To serve as chairman of the committee 
Commissioner Studebaker named Paul 
E. Smith of the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations of the 
Office. 

Because of the limited time in which 
to arrange for the first interchange, the 
Committee for the United States an- 
nounced the plan to school officials 
chiefly in cities of 20,000 to 200,000 
population and asked for the nomina- 
tion of teachers. The 74 teachers finally 
selected from several hundred candi- 
dates are representative of all fields of 
education from nursery school through 
high school. The same method of selec- 


tion in Great Britain resulted in ap- 
proximately 1,700 applications from 
which 74 teachers were chosen. 

Two obstacles had to be overcome. 
Both countries are handicapped by a 
shortage of teachers and a shortage of 
housing. Exchanges, therefore, had to 
be on an almost identical basis, so far as 
grades and subjects taught. In most 
instances the teachers on both sides of 
the Atlantic have been in touch with 
each other by mail, and assurances of 
housing accommodations were received. 

Each teacher concerned assumes all 
traveling expenses incident to the trans- 
fer from his present post to the new one, 
Each teacher has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence with pay from the 
school district in which he is regularly 
employed. 


United Nations Weekly Available 
DESIGNED to provide an accurate 


authoritative survey of the activities of 
the United Nations Organization and 
its associated and affiliated bodies, the 
United Nations Weekly Bulletin, a 20- 
page periodical which began publica- 
tion on August 3, 1946, will furnish ob- 
jective accounts of important reports 
and proceedings. Feature articles giv- 
ing the background of the news will 
cover the meaning and perspective of 
current events. Messages and state- 
ments from leading United Nations per- 
sonalities will be presented from time 
to time. The new periodical is pub- 
lished by the Department of Public In- 
formation of the United Nations. 

According to announcement the Bul- 
letin will include photographs, charts, 
and diagrams and will include among 
its special features a chronological ree- 
ord of activities, a calendar of forth- 
coming events, a bibliography of books 
on the United Nations, a Who’s Who of 
United Nations personalities, and an- 
nouncements of United Nations 
publications. 

The annual subscription of $6 en- 
titles the subscriber not only to a regu- 
lar supply of the copies post free, but 
also to special numbers and supplements 
without additional charge. All orders 
and remittances for the United Nations 
Weekly Bulletin should be sent to In- 
ternational Documents Service, Colunr 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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New U. S. Office of 


Education Publications 


Vocational 


Ahead 


Education in the Years 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 329 p., illus. (Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 234.) 50 
cents. 

A report of a committee to study postwar 
education, Part I 
deals with general considerations and Part II 
with reports from the following services: 
Agricultural Education, Business Education, 
Homemaking Education, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, Public Service Training, and 
Occupational Information and Guidance. 


problems in vocational 


School Bus Drivers 


By £. Glenn Featherston. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 
38 p. (Pamphlet No. 100.) 10 cents. 


Contents: Selection, requirements, training 
programs, factors affecting efficiency, and sug- 
gestions to consider in formulating a program 


for selection and training. 


Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education 
to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Vocational Division, Fiscal Year 


Ended June 30, 1945 


Processed. 79 p. Free. 


Prepared in compliance with mandatory 
provisions in section 6 of the Federal Voca- 
tional Education Act approved February 23, 
1917, which as follows: “It shall be 
the duty of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education to make, or cause to have made, 
Studies, investigations, and reports, with par- 
ticular reference to their use in aiding the 
State in the establishment of vocational 
schools and classes * * *,” 


reads 


Introducing the Peoples of the Far East 
Washington, U 
ing Office, 1946. 
No. 7.) 15 cents. 


Six lectures presented by 


. S. Government Print- 
72 p. (Bulletin 1945, 


Miner Teachers 
*, Wilson Teachers College, the Educa- 
tion Association of the District of Columbia, 
the Columbian Educational Association, and 
the U. S. Office of Education: The People of 
Japan. Joseph C. Grew; Japan in the Post- 
war World. Sir George Sansom ; China in the 
Postwar World. George B. Taylor ; The People 
of the Philippines. Brig. Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo; The People of Thailand. M. R. Seni 
Pramoj; and The People of the Netherlands 
Bast Indies. Raymond Kennedy. 


College 
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BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Balances in State General, Highway, 
and Postwar—Reserve Funds in 


1945 


Prepared under the direction of Calvert 
L. Dedrick by N. B. Gerry. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1946. 
(State Finances: 1945, vol. 2, No. 4 
final.) Processed. 14 p. Free as long 
as supply lasts. 


Tabulations by States with explanations and 
some interpretations. 


| U. S. DerparTMENT 
| oF AGRICULTURE 


Forest SERVICE 
Water and Our Forests 


By Bernard Frank and Clifford A. 
Betts. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. (Miscellaneous 
Publication No, 600.) 29 p. Single 
copies free from Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as long as 
supply lasts. 

A popular account of man’s dependence on 


the proper adjustment between water and 
forests. 


Sor ConserRVATION SERVICE 


Our American Land: The Story of Its 
Abuse and Its Conservation 


By Hugh H. Bennett. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 











(Miscellaneous Publication No. 596.) 
31 p. 10 cents, 
Presents facts and figures, with illustra- 


tions, about soil erosion and how to prevent 
it. 

Soil Conservation During the War 

By George W. Collier. Washington, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1946. 
(War Records Monograph—2.) Proc- 
essed. 25 p. Single copies free from 
Soil Conservation Service, Section of 
Education, as long as supply lasts. 


One of the monographs in a series describing 
the wartime changes in various sectors of 
agriculture. 





BREE 
U.S. DerartTMent or LaBor 


CuILpREN’s Bureau 


Children Still Labor in the Fields 

By Jone L. Clinten. (In The Child, vol. 
10, No. 12, June 1946, p. 183-185.) An- 
nual subscription, $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10 cents. 

Describes the hard work which children do 
in the fields and reports that only a few States 
have laws which protect children employed in 
agricultural work. 


In Behalf of the Youth of the World 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication 315.) 24 p. 10 cents. 
Conclusions and resolutions adopted by the 
International Labor Conference in the twenty- 


seventh session, Paris, France, October 15 to 
November 5, 1945. 


Ten Questions Answered About Child 
Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 6-page folder. 5 cents. 


Answers such questions as: To whom do 
provisions apply? What conditions of work 
apply? and who issues employment and age 
certificates? 


Your Community and Its Young Peo- 
ple; Their Employment and Educa- 
tional Opportunities 

Prepared by the Interagency Commit- 

tee on Youth Employment and Educa- 

tion. Washington, U. 5. Government 

Printing Office, 1946. (Children’s Bu- 

reau Publication No. 316.) 32 p. Free 

from Children’s Bureau as long as lim- 

ited supply lasts. 

Poses pertinent questions for communities 
to consider in planning to help their young 


people readjust themselves in the postwar 
period. 
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HE following information was 
made available by the United States 


Department of Labor. 


A national clearing house has recent- 
ly been established by the United States 
Employment Service for the purpose of 
bringing together employers seeking 
“key” employees and qualified profes- 
sional, semiprofessional, and adminis- 
trative workers searching for appro- 
priate employment. 

The program, put in effect by Robert 
C. Goodwin, USES Director, is now in 
operation in every section of the coun- 
try. It represents an arrangement be- 
tween the USES headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the 1,700 USES of- 
fices located in the principal cities in 
the Nation. 

Through these offices, located in prin- 
cipal cities in every State, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico, every effort will be made 
to put employers, interested in obtain- 
ing qualified, personnel for their estab- 
lishments, in touch with professionally 
trained and highly qualified applicants 
who-are available because their com- 
munities do not offer their desired types 
of employment. 


National Roster Pointed the Way 


During wartime highly specialized 
professional and technical personnel 
were asked by Uncle Sam to register 
their qualifications with the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 





CONSERVATION 


Attention of schools is again 
called to the continuing need for 
the saving of used fats. The 
shortage still exists and the con- 
certed efforts of schools will go a 
long way toward helping in this 
cause. Conservation is a 
habit even in norma] times. 


good 
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A Nation-Wide Personnel Service 
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Personnel so that they could be called to 
serve the war effort. 

The signal success attained from this 
operation during the national defense 
preparation and during the war pointed 
the way for the development of the 
present program which has been set up 
by the United States Employment 
Service. 

Experience taught officials connected 
with the wartime project that speed 
in serving employers and applicants 
Many times, hundreds 
of workers were idle until the war pro- 
duction employer was able to locate 
an experienced or highly trained su- 
pervisor or “key” employee to fill a vital 
vacancy. 


was essential. 


USES officials have arranged to co- 
ordinate this special service by main- 
taining a National Clearing House in 
the USES headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The “National Clearing House” will 
keep an active file at Washington head- 
quarters of all professional and techni- 
cal job orders for which local offices 
throughout the United States have no 
qualified applicants. Also, when the 
local office has a qualified applicant pos- 
sessed of technical training and skill 
for whom there is no suitable local em- 
ployment opportunity, his application 
and a record of his qualifications will 
be sent promptly to the National Clear- 
ing House by airmail. 

Thus, the USES will bring together 
at one central point, all employer job 
orders which cannot be filled locally 
and applications of highly qualified 
workers. 


Classifications Include Educators 


These applications and orders will 
cover such classifications as educators, 
personnel executives, graduate engi- 
neers, chemists, management execu- 
lawyers, physicians, dentists, 

social workers, and others 


tives, 
editors, 


with professional and semiprofessional 
training and experience. 

On receipt of a worker’s application, 
his qualifications will be matched 
against employer requirements of all 
jobs in his field of work on file with the 
National Clearing House. If he is 
qualified for one or more of these posi- 
tions, copies of his application will be 
forwarded by air mail to the appropri- 
ate local USES office for immediate 
presentation to the employers con- 
cerned. 

USES officials say the plan will work 
along these lines. A mechanical engi- 
neer, who lives in Joplin, Mo., was re- 
cently returned from 3 years service 
with the Navy. The organization for 
which he worked prior to entering the 
service wartime organization 
which is no longer in operation. 

He goes to his local USES office in 
search of employment. After checking 
its employer register and a current in- 
ventory of jobs in the State, the office 
finds it has no suitable position available 
for the applicant. Immediately, a copy 
of his qualifications is sent to the USES 
National Clearing House in Washing- 
ton. Upon receipt, his qualifications are 
checked against all of those employer 
orders on file for mechanical engineers. 
It is found that the applicant’s qualifi- 
vations meet the requirements of two 
different employers who are seeking en- 
gineers. One of these is an employer 
located in New York City, the other is 
located in Dallas, ‘Tex. 

Copies of the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions are forwarded by air mail to both 
of these employers by way of the local 
USES office serving the areas in which 
the employers are located. The em- 
ployer in Dallas, Tex., is vitally inter- 
ested in the applicant’s qualifications. 
He immediately contacts this man by 
telephone and arrangements are made 
for a personal interview resulting in 
employment for the applicant. 


was a 


Take the case of an employer in In- 
dianapolis who needed a top flight per- 
sonnel officer. His order was placed 
with the local USES in Indianapolis. 
This office checked its local supply of ap- 
plicants for a qualified person to meet 
the employer’s specifications. 

No one was available to fill the posi- 
tion either on the local register or on 
the State list. 
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A copy of the employer’s specifica- 
tions was air mailed at once to the Na- 
tional Clearing House in Washington. 
On receipt of the order, a check was 
made of the qualifications of all per- 
sonnel officers registered. 

It was found that two applicants met 
the specifications, one from Philadel- 
phia, the other from Atlanta. 

Immediately, copies of their qualifi- 
cations were forwarded to the employer 
through the local employment office in 
Indianapolis. After reviewing the 
qualifications of the applicants, the em- 
ployer decided to check further with 
both applicants by telephone. As a re- 
sult of the telephone conversations, the 
applicant from Philadelphia received 
an appointment for a personal interview 
and was hired. 


Employment in Foreign Fields 


In addition to bringing employer 
needs and an applicant together for 
private positions throughout the United 
States, the National Clearing House 
also will handle orders for Federal em- 
ployment, and employment in foreign 
fields. Recently the national USES of- 
fice has placed several teachers in teach- 
ing positions in various foreign coun- 
tries and United States Territories. 
These included, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico, and several countries in 
South America. 

The National Clearing House by 
working closely with the local offices of 
the United States Employment Service, 
provides applicants who possess top 
qualifications with maximum possibili- 
ties for the selection of suitable em- 
ployment, and for the utilization of 
their highest skills. The arrangement 
also provides employers with a Nation- 
wide source for: selection of highly 
skilled technicians from which to fill 
personnel needs. 

Congress recently enacted legislation 
which provides for the return of the 
Employment Service to State operation 
on November 16, 1946. At that time, 
the United States Employment Service 
will cooperate with the States through 
the National Clearing House to trans- 
fer workers between States in the same 
manner as the National system will op- 
erate prior to the date of return. Find- 
ing the right position for qualified men 
and women will speed reconversion. 
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NEW DIRECTOR OF HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL, professor 
of education, University of Chicago, has 
been appointed director, Division of 
Higher Education, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation. He succeeds Dr. Fred J. Kelly, 
who recently retired. 

Dr. Russell was born in Bloomington, 
Ind., in 1895. He received his A. B. 
degree from Indiana University, and 
his M. A. from the same institution. He 
attended the University of Kentucky 
and the University of Chicago for grad- 





John Dale Russell. 


uate work on his Ph. D., which was 
awarded by Indiana University in 1931. 
He served in the Army overseas in 
World War I. 

In 1922 Dr. Russell was assistant to 
the dean of the school of education at 
Indiana University, and also assistant 
director of the summer session. In 1925 
he became director of research and stat- 
istics in the Indiana State Department 
of Education, where he remained 2 
years. Then followed a half-year’s 
service as assistant professor of edu- 
cation and director of research at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
In 1927 he became associate professor of 
education and assistant director of the 
Bureau of School Service, at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, which post he held 
for 2 years. He then served for 2 years 


APPOINTED 


as assistant director of surveys for the 
Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Since 1931 Dr. Russell has been a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago where, as professor of edu- 
cation, he has been teaching classes and 
directing student research in the field 
of higher education. He has also served 
for a number of years at the University 
of Chicago as associate dean of the Di- 
vision of Social Sciencies and as dean 
of students in that division. For many 
years he has directed the annual Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions and has edited the 
published proceedings of the Institute. 
Since 1944 he has served as secretary of 
the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
an organization with more than 300 col- 
legiate members which is concerned with 
the accrediting of institutions of higher 
education in 20 midwestern States. In 
recent years he has assisted the New 
York State Education Department on a 
part-time basis as research consultant 
for studies connected with postwar 
planning. Dr. Russell is widely known 
for his work in conducting surveys of 
institutions of higher education, and 
for the advisory service he has furnished 
large numbers of colleges and universi- 
ties. " 

In 1945, at the request of the Army, 
Dr, Russell was granted leave from the 
University of Chicago to take the post 
of dean and academic adviser of the 
Biarritz American University in 
Frarce. In this capacity he was re- 
sponsible for the selection of civilian, 
faculty members for Army university 
centers in the European theater, and for 
supervising the academic program at 
Biarritz. He resumed his post at the 
University of Chicago when he returned 
to this country this year. 

Dr. Russell has edited or is the author 
or coauthor of more than 100 articles, 
bulletins, or books, including 7he Am- 
erican Education System (1940), and 
The Finance of Higher Education 
(1944). 








THEY SERVED FOR 
MANY YEARS 


Four U. S. Office of Education staff 
members recently the 
service. They are: Mrs. Katherine M. 
Cook, who had been associated with the 
Office for the past 31 years; John C. 
Wright, 29 years; Frank Cushman, 28 
years; and Frederick J. Kelly, 15 years. 


retired from 


All are recognized as authorities in 
their respective fields of education, 


John C. Wright 


When the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education was organized in 1917, 
Dr. Wright came to Washington and 
was associated with the new organiza- 
tion as field agent. He later 
for 12 years as director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. In 
1933, when the functions of the Board 
were transferred to the Office of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Wright was named Assistant 
U. S. Commissioner of Education in 
charge of vocational education. 

During his service with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
the U. S. Office of Education, Dr. 
Wright was associated with surveys 
concerned with education 
programs not only in this country, but 
also in Canada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, the Canal Zone, and Central 
and South America. 

Dr. Wright was named chairman of 
the United States the 
Second Inter-American Conference on 
Education, held in 1934, in Santiago, 
Chile. He represented the United 
States at a conference in Mexico City in 
1941 which was attended by outstand 
ing educators from the republics of the 
Pan American Union, and was chair- 
man of several the 
conference. At the request of the Mexi 
can Minister of Education, he headed a 
group which surveyed the vocational 
training facilities of Mexico City, and 
made recommendations regarding fur 
ther expansion. 

In commenting on Dr. Wright’s re- 
tirement, Commissioner Studebaker 
said: “Dr. Wright’s contribution to the 
progress of vocational education in this 
country cannot be summed up in mere 
words. It would be difficult to say just 
what progress vocational education 


served 


vocational 


delegation to 


committees of 


would have made had it not been for the 
faith, the enthusiasm, and the tireless 
energy of this one man.” A commenda- 
tory resolution of appreciation of Dr. 
Wright’s services was adopted by the 
Federal Advisory Board for Vocational 
Education at its meeting held in June. 


Frederick J. Kelly 


When Dr. Kelly came to the U. 8. 
Office of Education as chief of the Sec- 
tion of Colleges and Professional 
Schools, later designated the Division of 
Higher Education, he had been a teacher 
and superintendent of schools in Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, a dean of ed- 
ucation at the University of Kansas and 
dean of administration at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, a research professor 
in higher education, president of the 
University of Idaho, and a participant 
in many surveys of higher education. 

While with the Office of Education he 
was concerned largely with the organi- 
zation and direction of various research 
studies. He served as consulting spe- 
cialist to university and college presi- 
dents on national and State problems of 
higher education. During the war years 
he directed the ESMWT program in 
which engineering, physics, chemistry, 
and business departments made a vital 
contribution to the war effort. 

Dr. Kelly served as chairman of the 
Section on Education and Training of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, and was chair- 
man of the National Education Asso- 
ciation Committee on Social Economic 
Goals of America. He has been actively 
identified with many educational asso- 
ciations, having been president of the 
National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation and of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. 

Commissioner Studebaker, in 
menting on the retirement of Dr. Kelly, 
stated: “We say goodbye to Dr. Kelly 
with regret. His work with this Office 
was distinguished by his high ideals and 
the practical application of his wide 
experience to the problems of higher 


com- 


learning.” 


Katherine M. Cook 

After having served as county su- 
perintendent of schools, of Adams 
County, Colo., as State superintendent 
of public instruction of Colorado, and 
as principal of a county normal school 


and of a county high school, Mrs. Cook 
‘ame to the Office of Education as spe- 
cialist in rural education, and became, 
in turn, chief of the Division of Rural 
Education, chief of the Division of Spe- 
cial Problems in Education, consultant 
in educational services, and chief of the 
Division of Organization and Supervi- 
sion, Elementary Schools. 

Author of numerous publications, she 
also aided in the preparation of the 
Merriam report on Problems of Indian 
Administration, and served on a com- 
mittee of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. Her 
bulletin, entitled House of the People: 
An Account of Mewxico’s New Schools of 
Action, has been translated into Span- 
ish, Chinese, and Indian, and her six bul- 
letins describing education in the Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions of the 
United States have been widely used. 

During the war years Mrs. Cook 
wrote leaflets on postwar 
planning, and has recently cooperated 
with the National Association of Social 
Workers in the furtherance of visiting 
teacher work. 


numerous 


Frank Cushman 

Commander Cushman joined the 
staff of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in 1918 and served 
as regional agent for trade and indus- 
trial until 1922. He was 
chief of the Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Service from 1922 to 1938, and 
has been consultant in vocational edu- 
cation since 1938, except for his tour 
of duty with the Navy. 
lieutenant com- 
mander, USNR, in 1930, he remained 
on the inactive list until called inte 
active: November 1940, 
Later he was promoted to the rank of 


education 


Commissioned as 


service in 


commander. During. his active service 
in the Naval Reserve he was concerned 
with the 
plans for the training of mechanics in 


preparation of emergency 
navy yards and other naval shore ac 
tivities, served in the Shore Establish- 
ments Division in charge of civilian 
training in the field, and later as head 
of the Training Branch of the Division 
of Shore Establishments and Civilian 
Personnel. 
Throughout his of service, 
Commander Cushman has promoted 
foreman training, 
conducted foreman conferences on con 


years 


and supervisory 
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ference leader training, as well as 
courses in the training of supervisors 
amd instructors of trade and industrial 
education. He is also an honorary 
member of the faculty of the National 
Police Academy conducted by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation where he 
taught courses in training methods. 

Commander Cushman is author of a 
number of books in the field of trade 
and industrial education, one of which 
was used as a text for the Armed 
Forces Institute. 





LEGISLATIVE POLICY FOR 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The following legislative policy, for 
the National Education Association was 
ado pte d by the NEA Re prese ntative A 8- 
8 mbly at its summer meeting in Buf- 


falo, N. r. . 


Federal Aid.—Congress should provide 
Federal aid without Federal control to 
assist the State in more nearly equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity through 
public elementary and public secondary 
schools in the United States. 


Education and World Peace —Federal 
Government should take such steps as 
are necessary to make the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization an effective interna- 
tional agency for world peace. Federal 
Government should encourage interna- 
tional conferences and exchange of ed- 
ucators. 


National Preparedness.—The National 
Education Association believes in ade- 
quate preparedness for the preserva- 
tion of our national security. Such se- 
curity rests upon the physical vigor, 
scientific knowledge, technical skill, 
civic responsibility, and military com- 
petence that reside in our citizens. To 
this end the Association urges the con- 
tinuation and expansion of educational 
programs in these areas, and it calls 
upon the Congress to take immediate 
steps to determine the security needs of 
our Nation and to adopt such measures 
as will properly satisfy these needs. 
The intent of this resolution shall be the 
accepted policy of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Price Controls—Federal price con- 
trols should be continued until supply 
and demand are sufficiently in balance 
for competition to control prices. 
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merican 
Education Week 


+ 


HE week beginning November 16 
has been designated for the 
twenty-sixth observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week. It should be 
the occasion for all citizens to visit 
their schools and to give serious 
thought to the theme selected for this 
year’s observance, “Education for the 
Atomic Age.” 

Atomic energy can contribute im- 
measurably to man’s welfare, or it 
can destroy civilization as we know 
it. Whether its powers shall be har- 
nessed for good or for evil, the adult 
citizens of the United States will in 
large measure decide. It is the task 
of education to bring about a realiza- 
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tion of the issues at stake and to de- 
velop the practices of human brother- 
hood that alone will enable us to 
achieve international cooperation 
and peaceful progress in the atomic 


age. —Harry 8. Truman 


EDUCATION FOR THE 
ATOMIC AGE is the general theme 
for American Education Week this 
year. This school-and-community- 
wide week throughout the Nation is 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the U. S. Office of 
education. 

The schedule of subjects for dis- 
cussion follows. It is hoped by the 
sponsors that valuable results will 
come in every community from the 
1946 American Education Week. 


Practicing Brotherhood—Sunday, 
November 10. 

Building World Security—Monday, 
November 11. 

Facing New Tasks—Tuesday, No- 
vember 12. 

Developing Better Communities— 
Wednesday, November 13. 

Strengthening Home Life—Thurs- 
day, November 14. 

Investing in Education—Friday, 
November 15. 

Promoting Health and Safety—Sat- 
urday, November 16. 








Health and Child Welfare.—Congress 
should provide funds, to be adminis- 
tered through public agencies and under 
State and local control, to strengthen 
the health and physical education pro- 
gram for all children in all schools and 
colleges. 


School Construction—Federal Gov- 
ernment should assist the States to meet 
construction needs. Funds should be 
made available at once for surveys of 
construction needs. 


Teacher Welfare.—Social Security cov- 
erage should be extended, by means of 
voluntary contracts, to employees of 
school systems not now protected by 
pension or retirement programs. Such 
extension should in no way amend or 


interfere with the operation of existing 
teacher-retirement systems. Retire- 
ment pay for teachers should be free 
from Federal income taxes up to the 
highest amount allowed any other 
group under existing Federal law. 


Scientific Research—Federal Govern- 
ment should subsidize and coordinate 
scientific research. 


Public Lands.—Federal Government 
should make payments in lieu of State 
and local taxes for lands acquired for 
Federal uses. 


Nursery Schools and Child-Care Cen- 
ters—Any Federal funds made avail- 
able for nursery schools and child-care 
centers should be channelled through 
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the regularly established Federal and 
State educational agencies. 


Federal Aid for Higher Education.— 
Federal Government should provide fi- 
nancial aid for the support of higher ed- 
ucation to be granted only to publicly 
controlled institutions. Federal Gov- 
ernment should make adequate compen- 
sation to privately controlled colleges 
and universities for the cost of specific 
services rendered at the request of the 
Government. 


Scholarships.—F ed eral Government 
should finance the establishment in ev- 
ery State of a system of competitive 
we on la under which young men 
and women of high capabilities may at- 
tend college. Scholarships for teacher 
preparation should cover the complete 
cost of training to the individual. 


United States Office of Education.— 
The Federal Government should create 
a national educational commission, com- 
,0Ssed of outstanding citizens, appointed 
. the President and approved by the 
Senate, with overlapping terms, sub- 
ject to removal only by Congress, non 
administrative in functions, to serve in 
a consultative capacity to the head of 
the Federal educational agency. This 
agency should have sufficient rank to 
deal directly with the President and the 


Congress. 





REPORT FROM AHEA 
ANNUAL MEETING 


MORE THAN 2,000 home econo- 
mists from all sections of the country 
and representing the many fields of 
their profession, registered for the 
thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion held in Cleveland, Ohio, late in 
June. The convention theme, “Better 
Professional Workers for Better Homes 
and Happier Family Life,” was devel- 
oped through work meetings, research 
reports, general sessions, and informal 
conferences. 

Increasing demands for the services 
of home economists was emphasized 
again and again. The first general 
session was devoted to recruitment 
through jobs well done in teaching, 
homemaking, business, extension, and 
participation in research. Cornelia 
Lindstrom of Iowa State College, na- 
tional president of Home Economics 
College Clubs, indicated the potentiali- 
ties of the 336 clubs in the organiza- 
tion. And the l-year-old Future Home- 


makers of America, represented by 
the national president, Myrtle Hilton 
of Tennessee, reported 4,332 high- 
school chapters with nearly 170,000 
members. This organization is co- 
sponsored by the Association and the 
U.S. Office of Education. Home econo- 
mist Mary I. Barber, planner of food 
and diets for the Army during the war, 
recommended as one of the best recruit- 
ment ideas a pride and respect for the 
profession of home economics through 
which “you may learn a trade, live in 
comfort, and serve your community.” 

The Association’s interest in the con- 
sumer turned the spotlight on housing, 
as Deane G. Carter, professor of farm 
structures at the University of Illinois 
and member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Small Homes Council, dis- 
cussed “The Consumer’s Investment in 
Housing.” He pointed out the decided 
trend toward functional housing and 
the increasing recognition by architects 
and builders of the home economists’ 
point of view—that of building for 
“family living requirements.” One of 
the planks of AHEA’s legislative plat- 
form, approved at a later business ses- 
sion, authorized action in support of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill. 

Ruth O’Brien of the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics 
reported briefly on “The Consumer 
project of the association, 
through which already more than 
20,000 homemakers of the Nation have 
reported their desires with respect to 
certain items of clothing, food, and 
equipment. 


Speaks” 


International Responsibilities Too 


International responsibilities of the 
Association were made apparent in the 
third general session. Frank L. Mc- 
Dougall, special adviser to the Director 
General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
discussed “Food in the International 
Situation.” He emphasized the fact 
that poverty and malnutrition still exist 
among more than two-thirds of the 
sarth’s people and that the “root of the 
problem lies in improving the stand- 
ard (the chance) for living throughout 
the world.” 

Two foreign fellows, brought to the 
United States by AHEA for study in 
home economics, were introduced at 
this session, Ho-I Pai from China and 


Zarina Soule from India. Each spoke 
briefly in English. College Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs throughout the country 
have adopted as their major project 
the increasing of international under- 
standing. These groups alone reported 
contributions of more than $750 to the 
fellowship fund last year. And at the 
close of the session these student repre- 
sentatives received donations which 
filled their purse above the $1,000 mark. 


Benefits Through Research 

Benefits to the Nation’s families 
through research were high lighted in 
the final session when Earl C. Mc- 
Cracken of the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics reported 
on work in the field of household equip- 
ment; Cleo Fitzsimmons of Purdue 
University discussed family economics; 
Mary Louise Collings of the United 
States Extension Service talked of re- 
search in adult education methods; 
Mildred L. Stenswick of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics considered housing; and Wi- 
nona Morgan of Pennsylvania State 
College reported on research in child 
development. 

Work sessions for each department 
and division were held daily through- 
out the convention. In these the latest 
findings in various fields were reported 
and program-of-work plans for the 
coming year developed. 


President and Other Officers 


Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman of Min- 
nesota, newly elected president of the 
Association, took over her duties at the 
final business meeting. Executive 
Board members elected at this meeting 
were Claribel Nye of California, vice 
president, and Marie Mount of Mary- 
land, treasurer. Voting on national of- 
ficers of the American Home Economics 
Association henceforth is to be by all 
members rather than by the 150 mem- 
bers of the council. Junior member- 
ships were abolished. 

Launched at this meeting was the 
drive for $250,000 to provide a perma- 
nent “home for home economics” by 
1949. 

Throughout the week more than 150 
exhibitors, with from 1 to 8 booths each 
in the Cleveland Public Auditorium, 
displayed postwar attractions for home 
economists. 
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DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Some Recent Developments 


NUMBER of important changes 
A concerning the disposal of surplus 
property to schools and colleges, have 
developed during recent weeks and are 
herewith reported upon. 


Changed procedures for educational 
institutions to use when purchasing 
property from War Assets Administra- 
tion announced.t Under 
these procedures the State Educational 
Agencies for Surplus Property * have 
been reassigned important responsibili- 
ties, among which is the allocation of 
items in short supply to eligible educa- 
tional institutions in each State. 

Under expanded Army and Navy do- 
nation programs educational institu- 
tions should receive a greater volume as 
well as a greater variety of items of 
value to education. New Navy donation 
procedures also allow: for .an equitable 
distribution of the property among all 
educational institutions. 

Attention of schools and colleges is 
called to two points regarding acquisi- 
tion of surplus property from whatever 
source: (1) When requesting an item, 
be specific, be sure to include enough de- 
scription so that it can be easily recog- 
nized. For example: Specify “1 claw 
hammer” or better still “1 hammer, 
chipping, pneumatic, Detroit Model, 
2WA, Series No. 154169x,” rather than 
“) hammer.” (2) An authorized official 
of each educational institution must 
sign all requests for surplus property, 
purchase orders, etc. A classroom 
teacher or professor desiring surplus 
items should have the authorized official 
in his institution order the items. 

Specific information on procedures in 


the WAA sales program and the Army 
and the Navy donation programs are 


available from your State Educational 
Agency. 


have been 


Navy Donations 
Since most of the property that may 
be donated by the Navy is located near 








*Cf. Educational Surplus Property Memorandum 
No. 9, available from the U. 8. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

*Each State has established a State agency for 
surplus property. The name of the director and 
his address may be obtained by writing to the U. S. 


Office of Education or the chief State school officer 
in any State. 
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the coast, the U. S. Office of Education 
has developed procedures allowing edu- 
‘ational institutions regardless of loca- 
tion, an equal opportunity to acquire 
such property. These procedures have 
been approved by the Navy. 

Under the Navy donations program, 
any items donated must be used in 
instruction. These items may be cer- 
tain types of (1) machinery, mechan- 
ical equipment, tools, boats and boat 
equipment for use in courses of voca- 
tional training, and (2) airborne elec- 
tronic and radar equipment for use in 
aeronautical courses which do not in- 
volve actual flight training. While the 
latter equipment is obsolete for navy 
planes, it is useful for training equip- 
ment in the classroom. 

The only cost to educational institu- 
tions for this property is the packing, 
handling and shipping charges. 

Under the present procedures prop- 
erty that may be donated by the Navy is 
first screened by a representative of the 
U. S. Office of Education and selected 
items are frozen for a 15-day period. 
This representative immediately noti- 
fies the representatives in other States 
regarding the property available. Each 
representative passes the information 
on to the State Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property, which notifies the 
schools within the State. 

An educational institution upon re- 
ceipt of such notice makes application 
for any items desired. These applica- 
tions are made out to the United States 
Navy but they are submitted, an original 
and four copies, to the appropriate State 
Agency for Surplus Property. Fur- 
thermore, it is important that a suf- 
ficient description of the property to 
make it easily identified is included on 
each application. 

Applications also should include (1) 
applicant’s eligibility certification sym- 
bol, (2) name of vocational or aero- 
nautical course in which property is 
to be used (3) indication that applicant 
has facilities and personnel for main- 
tenance and use of donated property in 
continuing educational program, and 
(4) a list of property previously re- 
ceived or known to be en route from the 


Army, Navy, or War Assets Adminis- 
tration under donation programs since 
January 1, 1944. 

Each State agency reviews, approves, 
and assigns priority ratings to the ap- 
plications received from educational in- 
stitutions in the State. The U. S. Office 
of Education’s field representative in 
the State certifies the applications re- 
garding the eligibility of schools to re- 
ceive donations and forwards tne appli- 
cations to the field representative of the 
State in which the Navy donable prop- 
erty is located. The field representa- 
tive in the State where the holding ac- 
tivity is located transmits them direct to 
the activity. . 

Schools and colleges are notified re- 
garding items and the number of each 
that have been allocated to them, when 
the property is to be shipped, and the 
cost of packing, handling, and shipping. 


Army Donations 


The Army under its expanded pro- 
gram has listed by categories, the types 
of items that may be donated. This list 
as indicated by the selections given be- 
low, includes many types of items that 
previously have been donated in ex- 
tremely small amounts or not at all: 
Gas and electric welding equipment, 
sheet metal equipment, domestic and 
power sewing machines, business ma- 
chines, electronic equipment, refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning equipment, 
photographic and projection equip- 
ment, mess and food preparation and 
preserving equipment, laboratory equip- 
ment drafting equipment, safety equip- 
ment and accessories. (Some items in 
these categories may be frozen for vet- 
erans. ) 

Procedures for acquisition of donable 
Army property are very similar to those 
detailed above for Navy donation pro- 
gram. 


Purchasing From War Assets 
Administration 


In addition to changes in the Army 
and Navy donation programs, there also 
have been changes in WAA’s disposal 
program. Procedures which became 
effective July 1 were developed by the 
U.S. Office of Education and approved 
by WAA. 

Under these procedures, at the close 
of each period of offering made through 








catalogs or notices of offerings, the 
WAA now allocates the available sur- 
plus property among States, local gov- 
ernments, educational, health, welfare, 
and other priority claimants in the same 
priority class. Allocations among States 
of the total surplus property available 
to educational claimants, is made by 
representatives of the U. S. Office of 
Education with the assistance of the 
State educational agencies. 

Since requests (declarations of in- 
tent) from educational institutions for 
surplus items are sent directly to State 
educational agencies under the July 1 
procedures and the State agencies know 
the amounts available for educational 
claimants by the end of each period of 
offering, each State agency allocates any 
items in short supply, on a basis of need 
and utilization, among the educational 
institutions within the State. 

Furthermore, at the close of each pe- 
riod of offering, State agencies inform 
schools and colleges which of the re- 
quested items and the number each edu- 
cational institution will receive, Not 
until this information has been received 
from the State agency, is a claimant re- 
quired to prepare its purchase order. 
Thus, educational institutions will no 
longer be required to tie up funds for a 
long period of time or pay for surplus 
items they have requested until they 
know what will be available and how 
much they will receive. 

Under the July 1 procedures, the 
State Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property is responsible for the certifica- 
tion of purchase orders or declarations 
of intent to buy. While a “declaration 
of intent” need not be a purchase order, 
it is a firm commitment to buy the listed 
surplus items if and when the surplus 
becomes available. 

Any educational institution desiring 
to purchase surplus property listed in 
eatalogs or notices of offering, imme- 
diately upon receipt of the notice, 
should send a declaration of intent in 
triplicate to the State Educational 
Agency.’ Each declaration of intent 
must contain (1) the name, location and 
certification symbol of the institution; 





*In some States, through an agreement between 
the State agency, the regional WAA office, and the 
U. 8S. Office of Education, educational claimants 
will continue to submit purchase orders. Claimants 
should follow instructions sent out by their respec- 
tive State educational agencies on submission of 
orders or declarations of intent. 


(2) the file number of the notice of 
offering or catalog; (3) a list of items, 
the quantities desired together with an 
item number for each item from the 
notice or catalog, and a brief descrip- 
tion of each item; and (4) a statement 
certifying that funds are available to 
purchase the property listed at a 40 per- 
cent discount from fair value. 

The declaration of intent must be 
signed by an authorized officer of the 
institution. 

As soon as a school or college receives 
notice regarding what and how many 
items are available, it should send two 
copies of a purchase order together with 
a copy of its approved declaration of 
intent to purchase, which it will receive 
from the State agency, to the WAA 
regional office in which the property is 
located. WAA is responsible for ship- 
ment of property and for billing the in- 
stitution. 


Spot and Site Sales 


At the present time, when purchasing 
at spot and site sales, an educational in- 
stitution should provide its representa- 
tive with a letter of authorization giv- 
ing the institution’s certification symbol 
and stating that the representative is 
authorized to make purchases and sign 
any required WAA documents. The 
representative also should be prepared 
either to furnish a purchase order or an 
order number for a purchase order. 
However, those institutions with estab- 
lished credit in the WAA regional office 
will not need to furnish purchase orders 
at spot or site sales if they have a credit 
card from the regional office. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 
LUNCH ACT 


by M. P. Driggs, Chief, 
School Lunch Division, Food 
Distribution Programs Branch, USDA 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN, on June 
1, 1946, placed his signature on the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, a measure of 
interest to all school administrators. 
For the first time there is a guarantee 
of continuing Federal assistance for 
these local programs that contribute so 


greatly to the health and well-being of 
the Nation’s school children. 

The funds will be administered by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

They will be apportioned to the 
States in accordance with the number 
of school children in the State, between 
the ages of 5 and 17 inclusive, and the 
per capita income of the State in rela- 
tion to the per capita income of the 
United States. Under the Act the 
money will be given as grants-in-aid for 
channeling through the State educa- 
tional agency if that agency is legally 
permitted to handle the funds. Where 
the educational agency has not such 
legal authority, the Governor will des- 
ignate another State agency to handle 
the program. 

Both public and nonprofit private 
schools are eligible to apply for assist- 
ance. The State agency will accept ap- 
plications from both types of schools 
unless it is legally prohibited from 
disbursing funds for private schools, 
In States where this is true the State 
office of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA, will work with 
the nonprofit private schools. 


Must Be Matching of Funds 


According to the Act there must be 
matching of Federal funds from sources 
within the State. For the first 5 years 
this is on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 
After 1951 and until 1955, the State 
must contribute $1.50 for every Federal 
dollar. After 1955 the matching be- 
comes $3 for every dollar from the Fed- 
eral Government. In those States where 
the per capita income is less than that of 
the United States, however, the match- 
ing may be increased proportionately. 

All expenditures made on behalf of 
the program by the sponsor, whether 
obtained from private sources or 
through State and local taxes, may count 
toward meeting the matching require- 
ment. Money paid by children for their 
lunches may also be included. As part 
of the matching a reasonable value may 
be put on donated services and goods, 
except for commodities distributed by 
the Federal Government. 

Sponsors of school lunch programs 
will enter into an agreement with the 
State agency. The program must be 
operated on a nonprofit basis. The 
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lunch must be made available to all 
children attending the school regardless 
of their ability to pay, and without dis- 
crimination. The sponsor agrees to 
serve the minimum nutritional require- 
ments of either the type A, B, or C 
lunch, as defined by the Department of 
Agriculture. Food specifications for 
these types are the same as they were last 
year. Asin the past, reimbursement for 
local food purchases will be determined 
by the type of lunch served, the amount 
of money spent for food, the number of 
children participating in the program, 
and the need of the school for assistance. 
Insofar as possible, the sponsor also 
agrees to use foods designated by the 
Department of Agriculture as abundant 
in meeting the requirements of the lunch 
type. 

This year there are funds available 
for assisting schools in the purchase of 
equipment to be used for storing, pre- 
paring, and serving food in school lunch 
programs. The same operating require- 
ments hold whether assistance is for 
food or equipment. There must be ap- 
proval from the State agency before aid 
is given for the purchase of each piece 
of equipment needed. 

In addition to cash reimbursement for 
food purchases, schools may obtain 
foods purchased directly by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Sponsors will be 
notified when these foods are available 
so that they may request them from the 
State agency. Likewise, schools that 
are not receiving cash assistance are 
eligible to receive these foods. 


Cooperating Sponsors 


Although the legal sponsor of a school 
lunch program must be the school board 
or school official, a community group 
such as a parent-teacher association or 
service club may act as cooperating 
sponsor. The legal sponsor and the 
agency that cooperates jointly agree as 
to the responsibilities each will assume 
in carrying out the terms of the agree- 
ment with the State agency. Since Fed- 
eral assistance covers only part of the 
costs of food and equipment, the local 
sponsors must be responsible for provid- 
ing supervision, labor, facilities, and all 
food costs. 

The sponsor is required to submit a 
brief report of operations to the State 
agency at the same time claim is made 
for reimbursement. It must give such 
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information as the number of children 
served, who pay, as well as those who do 
not pay for the lunch or receive it at a 
reduced price, and income and expendi- 
ture, including the amount of money 
spent for abundant foods. 

School lunch programs have grown 
steadily since Federal assistance first be- 
gan in 1935, even though there has been 
no assurance from year to year that the 
Federal Government would continue 
such aid. Now, with Federal legisla- 
tion making the program permanent, 
opportunity is here for expanding it so 
that more children may benefit from it. 
We can also expect improvement in al- 
ready existing programs. The result 
should be better use of American farm 
products in furthering the nutrition of 
American children. 


WORK TO BE HAPPY 
Included Hallowe’en 


IT WAS HEADED, “Work to be 
Happy.” A transmittal letter said in 
part: 

“Tf one tries today to get from sup- 
pliers and employees goods and services 
of prewar standard ; especially when one 
demands of pupils conduct up to prewar 
standard, clashes are certain to occur. 

“Of course, many a school adminis- 
trator sneers at standards as old-fash- 
ioned, and brands as a fool any official 
who tries to maintain them. I can see 
how that philosophy might make life 
more comfortable, by reducing materi- 
ally the number of arguments and dis- 
ciplinary cases, but it would also in- 
volve, so far as I am concerned, a serious 
loss of self-respect. 

“So far as insistence upon standards 
goes, I am perfectly willing to be 
dubbed old-fashioned. I shall continue 
to demand an honest day’s work of every 
employee ; to insist that each pupil treats 
his superiors with respect and courtesy, 
that he is careful with school property, 
and considerate of his fellows, that he 
does work commensurate with his abil- 
ity. It has never been clear to me how 
pupils could possibly profit from asso- 
ciating day by day with teachers or em- 
ployees who are inefficient, immoral, or 
who continually shirk and cut corners. 
I fail to see how we can produce stal- 
wart citizens by allowing pupils to be 
insubordinate, discourteous, destructive, 





inconsiderate, indolent. And, if there 
is anything America needs today, it is 
stalwart citizens.” 

The “Work to be Happy” report was 
the twenty-seventh annual one of the 
supervising principal to the Davis 
Township Board of Education. It was 
for the 1945-46 school year, and the let- 
ter of transmittal quoted above is signed 
by Edgar M. Finck, supervising prin- 
cipal, Toms River, N. J. 

The following section of the report 
describes an annual occasion which in 
many communities makes many a “head- 
ache”! This school seems to have found 
a “happy” solution that has worked well 
and might be adaptable in other com- 
munities. The story entitled “Toms 
River Celebrates Hallowe’en,” runs 
about as follows: 


This One Was Different 


There had been Hallowe’en celebra- 
tions before, but this one was different. 
Rev. William H. Matthews, Jr., pro- 
posed to the Toms River Kiwanis Club 
that they secure the cooperation of the 
merchants and of the school authorities 
to the end that the school pupils deco- 
rate shop windows with appropriate 
paintings, instead of smearing them 
with soap and grease as had often 
happened. 

It was a good idea and it spread like 
wildfire. Most of the merchants not 
only consented willingly, but contribu- 
ted $100 worth of merchandise in 
prizes. The Township Committee con- 
tributed $100 more. The two fire com- 
panies, who in prewar years had spon- 
sored a costume parade and block dance, 
agreed to repeat. The school’s dance 
band volunteered music for the dance. 
Even the all-important weatherman 
obliged with seven perfect days. 


Pupils Worked in Teams 


Regulations were framed for the 
contestants, most of whom preferred 
to work in teams. Three divisions were 
set up: Hallowe’en, Art, Commercial 
Pictures. Pupils from grade VI to 
grade XII competed. Each team went 
downtown, measured the windows to 
which it had been assigned and prepared 
a small scale lay-out in color. These 
were submitted to the art teachers, 
Ethel E. Lewis and Margaret Meredith, 
for approval. All work was done in 
tempera paint, which offers bright col- 
ors and is easily removed with water. 








They Worked Like Professionals 


Two days before Hallowe’en pupils 
were dismissed from classes and spent 
the whole day on the sidewalks. Each 
group had its complete outfit of paints, 
brushes, rags, razor blades. The one 
thing which caused most comment was 
the seriousness with which these young- 
sters worked. They had been warned 
against possible heckling. This proved 
to be an unnecessary precaution. But 
they worked steadily anyway, like pro- 
fessionals. It was the complete absence 
of horseplay which impressed the hun- 
dreds of citizens who stopped to watch 
the pictures grow. Perhaps this in- 
terest also warded off damage to our 
paintings during the night. At least, 
there was none. 

The finished windows surprised us. 
We were accustomed to excellent art 
work from our pupils, but these crea- 
tions exceeded our expectations. There 
were laudatory comments from many 
citizens who never step inside the school 
and who were amazed that pupils could 
accomplish so much. 


Windows Increased 


Keen rivalry arose among shop keep- 
ers as the work proceeded as to who 
would have the prize-winning window. 
A few merchants who had not signed 
up on the original solicitation implored 
the pupils to “Please decorate my win- 
dow.” Many paintings remained in 
place long after the contest was ended. 
In fact, we had numerous requests that 
it be repeated at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas time. 

The paintings were judged by three 
local citizens, each qualified by artistic 
training and experience. Not a single 
complaint was registered at their de- 
cisions. Prizes were awarded at the 
block dance on Hallowe'en night. 


Vandalism About Nil 


In all, 42 windows were decorated by 
100 pupils. To be sure this activity 
upset school routine rather badly for 3 
days. It was worth it. In the first 
place, the project achieved its aim. 
Hallowe’en vandalism was less than in 
many years; it was almost completely 
abandoned. 

The crowd for the parade was the 
largest the town has ever known. The 
Kiwanians were justly proud to have 


launched a most valuable and successful 
project. The members of the fire com- 
panies were gratified at the success of 
the parade and block dance which they 
arranged and policed. The contestants 
were gratified to have won so much ap- 
probation during their moments in the 
spotlight, not to mention the prize- 
winners. The parents were highly 
pleased at the achievements and the 
flattering comments which their chil- 
dren excited. Many of them were on 
hand to photograph their youngsters at 





Dr. E. B. Norton, formerly superintendent of education 
of Alabama, recently joined the U. S. Office of 
Education staff as director of the Division of 


School Administration. (See July 1946 issue of 
SCHOOL LIFE for announcement of Dr. Norton's 
appointment.) 


work. The merchants grinned; they 
had cooperated, and had gained valu- 
able advertising at the same time. 

The citizens were delighted at the 
behavior and accomplishments of the 
school children. The town received a 
lot of valuable publicity. 

It is not often that school and town 
can combine in a community effort and 
end up without a single headache or 
But the 1945 Hallowe’en 
Celebration is such an instance. Many 
Happy Returns! 


DO THESE FACTS 
SOUND FAMILIAR? 


The following item under the head- 
ing “Teachers’ Salaries—A Few Facts” 
is lifted verbatim from the very first is- 


criticism. 





sue of Scnoon Lire ever published. It 
was dated “Washington, D. C., August 
1, 1918.” 

The cost of living has increased 
nearly 50 percent since 1913 and ap- 
proximately one-third since 1916. 

Since 1913 wholesale prices have in- 
creased as follows: Food, 85 percent; 
clothing, 106 percent; fuel, 53 percent; 
drugs, 130 percent; home furnishing 
goods, 75 percent. 

If the war continues it may be ex- 
pected that the cost of living will be 
higher next year and higher still the 
next. Prices for both skilled and un- 
skilled labor have also increased, and 
large numbers of the better teachers of 
our public schools in many cities and 
States have already resigned to enter 
other occupations at salaries or wages 
amounting to from 50 to 200 percent 
more than they were paid as teachers. 

As a result, standards of efficiency in 
the schools are being lowered at a time 
when it is more important than ever 
before that they should not only not be 
lowered but should, on the contrary, be 
raised as rapidly as possible. Condi- 
tions which will follow the war will de- 
mand a higher standard of general in- 
telligence, industrial efficiency, and civic 
knowledge and virtue than we have yet 
attained; and this can be had only 
through better education. 

The country as a whole is interested 
in this matter no less than the States 
and local communities. The safety of 
the Nation and the welfare of the people 
are involved. 





Counseling Young Workers 


THE U. S. Children’s Bureau an- 
nounces availability of reprints of an 
article, “Counseling Young Workers,” 
by Jane F. Culbert, Vocational Ad- 
visory Service, New York City, which 
was published in the January 1946 issue 
of The Child. 

Psychological tests will be used by 
the counselor, whether these are given 
through his own agency or through 
other community resources. 

Good counseling ordinarily does not 
assume a final answer for a young per- 
son. Rather, it gives a sense of direc- 
tion and opens possibilities. 

Copies of the reprint are available 
from U. S. Department of Labor, Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Beginning To Serve 
More Effectively 


THE Division of Secondary Education 
was organized in August 1945 with a 
professional staff.of five persons and 
with Maris M. Proffitt as acting direc- 
tor. The 1946 budget provided for a 
director and three additional specialists. 
The director reported for duty on No- 
vember 30, 1945, two specialists on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946, and the third on April 
24,1946. The present staff of nine pro- 
fessional members is as follows: 


Galen Jones, director ; 

Maris M. Proffitt, assistant director 
and specialist for general adult and 
post-high-school education ; 

Carl A. Jessen, chief, School Organi- 
zation and Supervision ; 

Walter H. Gaumnitz, specialist for 
small and rural high schools; 

David Segel, specialist for tests and 
measurements ; 

Roosevelt Basler, chief, Instructional 
Problems; 

Howard R. Anderson, specialist for 
social sciences; 

Frank S$. Stafford, specialist for 
health instruction, physical edu- 
cation and athletics; 

Philip G. Johnson, specialist for sci- 


ence, 


When considered against the ultimate 
plan of 74 professional positions for the 
division as portrayed in Commissioner 
Studebaker’s 1944 Annual Report, the 
staff is a small one. The present per- 
sonnel, however, represents a remark- 
able growth from the one full-time spe- 
cialist in secondary education prior to 
August 1945. The division is in a posi- 
tion to begin to serve the Nation’s sec- 
ondary schools more effectively than 
heretofore and it is anticipated that 
there will be a steady growth toward 
the larger and needed services in the 
years immediately ahead. 


High-School Attendance 


The problem of comprehending with- 
in the secondary-school program all 
educable persons of secondary school 
age constitutes a challenge of the first 
order. Regardless of the cause, whether 
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it is the lack of availability of schools, 
of proper and suitable instruction, of 
economic sufficiency, or any other rea- 
son, there has never been more than 
73 percent of persons of secondary 
school age attending high school. This 
occurred only in the year 1939-40. 
The peak high-school enrollment oc- 
cured in the school year 1940-41 when it 
reached 714 millions. For the graduat- 
ing class of that year, however, the sur- 
vival rate for every 1,000 children who 
had entered the fifth grade, in 1933-34, 
was 836 in the eighth grade, 792 in the 
first year of high school, 688 in the sec- 
ond year, 594 in the third year, 512 in 
the fourth year, and 462 graduates, 
in 1941. 

In another year 1941-42 high-school 
enrollment dropped 300,000; in 1942-43 
it dropped another 300,000; in 1943-44 
it dropped 600,000 more. In 1944-45 
there was only a negiigible further drop. 
Nevertheless, enrollment at the close of 
that year was approximately 114 mil- 
lion below the peak enrollment of 1940- 
41. While it is recognized that war, 
with its accompanying high employ- 
ment opportunities for youth, was the 
major factor in causing an absolute de- 
crease in high-school enrollment, it is to 
be borne in mind that in this peak year 
of high-school enrollment only 46 per- 
cent of those pupils who were in the 
fifth grade graduated from high school, 
and further, that not all children 
reached even the fifth grade. A con- 
sideration of these figures should give 
pause to anyone who might boast that 
we provide through high school free 
education for all the children of all the 
people. 

One of the crucial problems relat- 
ing to high-school drop-outs continues 
to be that of developing varied curricu- 
lar offerings to meet the needs, interests, 


and abilities of all youth so that the. 


number who complete high school will 
approach 100 percent of those who en- 
ter. Even though we grant that eco- 
nomic necessity and certain other fac- 
tors are operative in causing students 
to leave high school before graduation, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that 
the big majority of those who leave 
school do so because they do not find 


activities which sufficiently challenge 
them, because the learning experiences 
are not suited to their abilities, and be- 
cause life inside the school does not seem 
as real as it does outside the school. This 
problem is not new, but the necessity 
for its solution is greater than ever be- 
fore. All those who are active in the 
field of secondary education—teachers, 
administrators, supervisors, educational 
statesmen—sense a new importance in 
this persisting problem of curriculum 
development. 

The organization of a modern cur- 
riculum and the enrollment of youth of 
all types and of all degrees of aptitudes 
will call for a good system of pupil per- 
sonnel service. This will be needed to 
discover the strength, weakness, in- 
terests, aptitudes, and personal idiosyn- 
cracies of the enlarged and heterogen- 
eous student body. For this purpose, 
psychological tests, observational tech- 
niques, rating schemes, and cumulative 
records should become increasingly 
useful. 


Rural Schools and Public Relations 


Until very recently, teachers, princi- 
pals, and even superintendents of rural 
schools might have blinked at the sug- 
gestion that the backward status and the 
many seemingly insolvable problems of 
this numerous member of the American 
school system’ was suffering from pour 
public relations. School teachers and 
administrators who had thought about 
the public at all insisted that teaching 
and running a school is a professional, 
or at least a technical activity, which the 
average layman cannot fully under- 
stand or appreciate. Moreover, both 
the school staff and the public regarded 
education as an academic function, con- 
cerned primarily with the business of 
transferring to pupils the contents of 
books—an activity best accomplished 
within the walls of the schoolroom. 
Besides, was not the public fully rep- 
resented by the school board? And had 
not these representatives of the public 
functioned chiefly as penurious guard- 
ians of the public purse and as passers ' 
of rules and regulations on what the 
teachers and their principals may do or 
may not do? 

Happily, some rural leaders and edu- 
cators concerned with the improvement 
of rural schools have come to realize the 
importance of good relations between 








these small schools and the public they 
serve. They have come to see that not 
only does the community sustain the 
school, but the school contributes heav- 
ily to the economic and social sustenance 
of the community. Education, they 
recognize, is a two-way street. In the 
absence of trained school-public rela- 
tions officers of the type employed in 
city school systems—officers who spe- 


cialize in interpreting the schools, their 


objectives, techniques, and problems to 
the public—leaders of rural lay and 
school groups are increasingly making 
first-hand studies of the nature and 
purposes of rural education and are pro- 
ducing guides which will help rural 
school teachers and principals to do a 
better school-public relations job. 

As an example of the action of rural 
lay-groups in this regard, we may cite 
the “Report of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association School Committee,” which 
resulted from a thoroughgoing study of 
the rural school problems and policies 
of that State, not by educators, but by 
representative farm groups. The Com- 
mittee consisted of 2 persons selected by 
leaders of farm bureaus of 15 down- 
State congressional districts and 3 mem- 
bers of the I. A. A. Board of Directors. 
Drawing upon the experiences and ob- 
servations of its members, this Com- 
mittee gathered the basic facts, con- 
sulted outstanding educational leaders 
representing widely differing points of 
view, and issued a preliminary report 
as a guide to local farm and civil groups 
in making similar studies of local con- 
ditions. The Committee also urged 
these local groups to study and discuss 
tentative recommendations for changes 
in State-wide policies relating to rural 
schools and to send in their findings 
and ideas. These efforts resulted in a 
final report which was widely recog- 
nized as a sound, realistic, and demo- 
eratically determined guide to the de- 
velopment of a vitalized program of 
education for rural Illinois. Moreover, 
it awakened in the rural public an in- 
terest and understanding of the rural 
schools which is already bearing fruit 
in improving the attitudes, the policies, 
and the programs relating to rural 
education. 

Despite the fact that educational 
leaders of New York State have given 
much attention to ways and means of 
improving education in rural communi- 
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ties, and achieved much progress, it 
was recently decided to broaden the 
foundation of the rural school program 
by seeking the advice and guidance of 
rural lay-groups. As a result of this 
decision, the New York Council on 
Rural Education was organized. This 
Council consists of representatives of 
14 State-wide farm organizations and 
educational associations and _ institu- 
tions, the former being in the majority. 
Moreover, the publisher of a farm mag- 
azine serves as president of the Council 
and as member at large. 

This group was charged with making 
studies of and formulating recommen- 
dations for the improvement of rural 
education, which would be the joint 
product of both farmers and educators. 
Under its direction a detailed study was 
made of rural education facilities and 
organizations of a typical county. The 
results were startling, not only in the 
facts revealed, but in their total im- 
pact upon the groups represented upon 
the Council. Sharing with representa- 
tives of the rural school public respon- 
sibilities for appraising rural school 
conditions and the formulation of new 
policies proved a most effective means 
of rousing interest in and creating 
a favorable climate for rural school 
improvement. 

A recognition for the need of better 
school public relations in rural com- 
munities has recently also resulted in 
the joint effort of the School Public 
Relations Association and the U. S. 
Office of Education to develop a bulletin 
dealing with this subject. With the 
cooperation of the president of School 
Public Relations Association, Commis- 
sioner Studebaker appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to compile such a 
bulletin: William McKinley Robinson, 
director, Department of Rural Life and 
Education, Wesiern Michigan College 
of Education; Minter E. Brown, di- 
rector, Professional Relations, Kansas 
State Teachers Association; Marvin S. 
Pittman, president, Georgia Teachers 
College, Collegeboro, Ga.; B. I. Grif- 
feth, assistant secretary for public re- 
lations, Ohio Education Association ; 
Maurice L. Smith, head, Rural Educa- 
tion Department and director, Exten- 
sion Division, Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education; Arthur H. Rice, 
director, Publications and Publicity, 
Michigan Education Association; and 


Otis A. Crosby, president, School Pub- 
lic Relations Association and in charge 
of Information Service, Detroit Public 
Schools. Rall I. Grigsby and Walter 
H. Gaumnitz of the Office of Education 
staff were assigned responsibility for 
facilitating the preparation of this pub- 
lication, The completed document will 
soon be off the press, under the title 
Public Relations for Rural and Village 
Teachers, Bulletin 1946, No. 17. (Watch 
for announcement on “U. S. Govern- 
ment Announces” page of Scroor Lire, 
in an early issue.) 

The major purpose of this bulletin is 
not only to urge the significance of good 
school public relations in rural com- 
munities, but to give pointers on the 
“how and why” of achieving such re- 
lations. It lays special stress upon the 
importance of interesting and utilizing 
community groups and resources, of 
doing a masterful job of teaching, and 
of training rural school personnel in 
the art of building good school public 
relations. 


New Ways of Earning High-School 
Credits and Diplomas 


The granting of high-school credit 
for out-of-school experiences and on the 
basis of examinations is the subject of 
a new bulletin of the Office (U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin 1946, No. 7). 
This bulletin gives a State by State de- 
scription of the regulations and recom- 
mendations of the State departments of 
education in this area. Most of the pro- 
visions are very recent, stemming from 
the impact of the war. However, some 
of them go back several years. 

One new departure is the issuance by 
State departments of education of high- 
school diplomas on the basis of exami- 
nations. In most States issuing high- 
school credentials at the State level the 
certificates granted are called State 
high-school equivalency certificates or 
State high-school certificates of gradua- 
tion indicating that the credentials are 
of different origin from regular high- 
school diplomas. For all legal and for 
most other purposes such certificates 
are high-school diplomas. However, for 
some purposes such certificates are lim- 
ited. Some colleges and universities 
which select students because of their 
having taken certain subjects in high 
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school may not admit students holding 
such State credentials. These examina- 
tions are usually limited to adults ex- 
cépt where veterans are concerned. The 
tests most commonly used are the Gen- 
eral Educational Development Tests. 
The States differ somewhat in the stand- 
ard to be attained on these tests in or- 
der to receive a high-school certificate. 
The study raises the question of the use 
of such examinations for youth of high- 
school age. 

A second departure is the new prac- 
tices of granting credit in individual 
high-school subjects on the basis of out- 
The most nota- 
ble is the granting of credit for certain 
experiences in the armed services. 
Credit for basic training, specialized 
training courses, and for courses taken 
outside ‘the armed forces is being 
granted. Other experiences which also 


of-school experiences. 


bring high-school credit in some States 
are correspondence courses, study in 
voluntary groups, and individual study. 


Examinations are required in the two 
latter cases to obtain credit. 

The provisions regarding State high- 
school equivalency certificates are in the 
form of regulations made by State de- 
partments. The provisions for the 
granting of credit by local high schools 
and the use of examinations for high- 
school diplomas although in some cases 
the result of regulation by State de- 
partments of education are in the main 
in the form of recommendations. The 
practices of individual schools may 
therefore differ considerably within a 
State. It is hoped that the Office of 
Education will be able to follow up this 
study on the State level with another 
study having to do with practices of 
individual high schools. The various 
methods of granting high-school credit 
will, no doubt, be evaluated during the 
next few years by many persons and 
agencies. The new concept of credit 
in high school is one which deserves 
careful consideration and study. 





Librarians Chart Their Programs 


by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Services to Libraries 


“Gearing libraries to the new epoch” 
was the theme of the American Library 
Association conference held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 17-22, with a total registra- 
tion of more than 2,300. At this na- 
tional meeting, the first in 4 years, the 
participants discussed many of the post- 
war problems and activities of libraries, 
but laid stress upon the urgency of ex- 
tending adequate library service to the 
entire population and upon the full 
utilization of all existing library re- 
sources and materials. 

Representative Emily Taft Douglas, 
sponsor of the public library demonstra- 
tion bill pending in the Congress, 
pointed out at one of the general sessions 
that libraries are essential agencies in 
keeping citizens fully informed regard- 
ing the issues and problems confronting 
the Nation. She warned that the atomic 
bomb had created a situation in which 
it is a race between the education of man 
and the destruction of man. As one 
means of accomplishing his education, 
Mrs. Douglas recommended the prompt 
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extension of adequate library facilities 
to all sections of the country. 


Presidential Addresses 


In his presidential address, Ralph A. 
Ulveling emphasized the opportunity 
which lies ahead for libraries. He based 
this opinion on two signal recognitions 
which have been accorded recently to 
libraries. “For our armed forces,” he 
stated, “libraries have become a merited 
requisite in training camps, in battle 
areas, and in zones of occupation. For 
our State Department, they have become 
the buttresses of a friendly diplomacy. 
In key cities on every continent, Ameri- 
can libraries equipped with books de- 
void of propaganda purposes * * * 
give substantial promise of becoming 
the real genius of our foreign represen- 
tation.” 


The incoming president of the asso- 
ciation, Mary U. Rothrock, stressed the 
opportunity which libraries will have 
in helping the people of all nations in 
their urgent problem of learning how to 


get along together. This can be ac- 
complished, she declared, “only through 
the broadest dissemination of informa- 
tion * * *, Not biased or fragmen- 
tary information, but interpretations 
and ideas from the most varied sources— 
from radio and film, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books * * *.” Noting 
that libraries are only one of the media 
through which essential information 
may reach the people, Miss Rothrock 
declared that the responsibility of li- 
braries is unique, “for they give society 
the best ground for hope that historical 
perspective, fulness of information, and 
differing points of view will form a part 
of the people’s body of knowledge on 
which rests the security of democratic 
government.” 


New and Dramatic Methods 


In addition to extending their serv- 
ices to all sections of the Nation, librar- 
ies were called upon to make greater use 
of all existing media of communication, 
including the documentary and the in- 
formation film. Speaking at one of the 
general sessions, John Grierson, chair- 
man of the Board of International Film 
Associates declared: “The old library 
outlook is overand done with * * *. 
The world-wide scale of our problems 
involves new and highly dramatic meth- 
ods. We have in radio, in film, in tele- 
vision and traveling exhibits and in the 
infinitely cheap reproduction of news- 
papers, paintings, posters, pamphlets, 
books and wall newspapers, vital new 
media by which the world can be eluci- 
dated and brought to our understand- 
ing * * *, These are matters worthy 
of librarians’ study if they are going to 
brighten the walls of their libraries and 
extend their services to include those 
media of elucidation and revelation 
which will bring libraries close to the 
people.” 

At a later sectional meeting devoted 
exclusively to use of films by libraries, 
Mr. Grierson stated that the library 
was the community agency best suited 
in his opinion for the dissemination of 
documentary and inforinational films, 
because it reached all classes and ages, 
and was readily accessible. He de- 
clared, however, that if the library did 
not live up to this opportunity, an- 
other social agency would be found for 
this service. 

At a meeting to discuss the practical 








aspects of the film problem, librarians 
from various public libraries described 
the experiences of their institutions in 
the use of films. The librarian of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Public Library said: 
“The public library, being an educa- 
tional institution, has an obligation to 
provide educational films to the public 
in the same manner in which other 
printed materials are provided. Expe- 
rience has shown that approximately 
two-thirds of the people drawn to a 
public library by visual services have 
never been borrowers of books.” 
During the A. L. A. conference recent 
educational films suitable for library 
use were shown daily to visiting li- 
brarians. As an outcome of the Audio- 
Visual Committee’s activities, the 
Council of the Association voted favor- 
ably on a resolution indicating full 
recognition of films as library material. 
Librarians were urged also to consider 
-the importance of music recordings. 
Plans were discussed to familiarize the 
public and librarians with the present 
availability of music recordings. 


Importance of Good Reading 
in Lives of Children 


The Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People devoted 12 
meetings during the A. L. A. confer- 
ence to the problems and opportunities 
facing librarians in this field of librar- 
ianship. At the general sessions of the 
division, speakers emphasized the im- 
portance of good reading in lives of 
children and young people, how it 
broadened their outlook and enriched 
their experiences. It was pointed out, 
however, that the opportunity also 
involved a careful examination of the 
training given to school, children’s, and 
young people’s librarians, and a clear 
differentiation between the professional 
and simply clerical aspects of the work. 

Under the auspices of the Children’s 
Library Association, one of the divi- 
sion’s sections, the annual Newbery and 
Caldecott awards were made. The 
Newbery Medal went to Lois Lenski 
for Strawberry Girl and the Caldecott 
Award to Maud and Miska Petersham 
for their illustrations in The Rooster 
Crows. In accepting her award, Miss 
Lenski emphasized the importance of 
having books which present “sympa- 
thetic pictures of the real life of differ- 


ent kinds of Americans against authen- 
tic backgrounds of diverse localities.” 
In another section of the division, 
school librarians discussed the effects of 
recent educational trends upon their 
work, and postwar emphases in school 
library work. At the final meeting of 
the section, a panel of specialists pre- 
sented some of the consultative services 
which are available to school librarians. 





Public Library Demonstration Bill 
“Libraries having universal patron- 
age and support are an essential part 
of our educational system,” stated the 
United States Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor in a favorable 
report following its hearings on the 





Public Library Demonstration Bill (8, 
1920) introduced during the recent ses- 
sion of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
Regarding as “modest in scope” the 
provisions of this bill as amended, for 
demonstrations of public library serv- 
ice in areas without or with inade- 
quate library facilities, the Committee 
pointed to these proposals “as educa- 
tional measures rather than as means to 
solve the entire problem.” It declared 
further that this bill was intended “to 
stimulate local and State action in pro- 
viding an essential cultural and infor- 
mational service,” and to demonstrate 
that “it will require a program national 
in scope to establish a universal free 
library service in the United States.” 





ADULT EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


NEW PROJECT UNDER WAY 
by Ambrose Caliver, 
Specialist for Higher Education of Negroes 


N COOPERATION with the Ameri- 
wt Association on Adult Education 
and the National Conference on Adult 
Education and the Negro, the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education is sponsoring a project 
on adult education, the general purpose 
of which is te raise the educational level 
of the large number of Negroes whom 
the Selective Service System and the 
1940 census described as functionally il- 
literate. The project is being financed 
by a grant of $23,910 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and has as its 
director, the U. S. Office of Education 
specialist in the higher education of 
Negroes; and as associate director, Wil- 
liam M. Cooper, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation and the Negro. 

The first phase of the project con- 
sisted of a conference held in the U. S. 
Office of Education in June. Partici- 
pating in the conference were 61 repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities, 
governmental agencies, city school sys- 
tems, State departments of education, 
adult and other educational associa- 
tions, the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Elks, the National Fraternal 
Council of Negro Churches, the YMCA, 
and the YWCA. These groups and oth- 


ers not represented at the conference, 
have endorsed the over-all project and 
indicated their interest in further par- 
ticipation. 

Among areas discussed were: The 
problem—program, facilities, and ma- 
terials; and the Army training program 
for illiterates. The final session was de- 
voted to a symposium and panel sum- 
marizing the implications of the discus- 
sions for teachers, school systems, rural 
schools, colleges, research workers, and 
community organizations. 


Functionally Illiterate 
Adults Defined 

Commissioner Studebaker, welcoming 
the conferees, stated : “We have millions 
of adults who are now illiterate at a 
time when we need their intelligent un- 
derstanding of our domestic and world 
problems more than this country ever 
needed such understanding before.” 

Functionally illiterate adults were de- 
fined by C. M. Colson and S. A. Madden 
as those “members of the population 25 
years of age or more who have completed 
less than 5 years of school.” Colonel 
Johnson of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem stated that although Negroes repre- 
sented 10.7 percent of those accepted in 
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1946 


the armed forces, “the Army, Navy, and 
Selective Service had a _ constant 
struggle from 1941 to 1945 to overcome 
the poor educational and environmen- 
tal background of Negro selectees.” 
Professor Chivers, president of the Na- 





tional Conference on Adult Education 
and the Negro, indicated the effect of 
illiteracy upon Negroes in the areas of 
citizenship, health, employment, and 
social life. Irving Lorge of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, struck an 
optimistic note in citing illustrations 
evidencing the fact that adults can 
learn. 

Programs, facilities, and materials 
developed, by public school systems, by 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, by the Sloan Foundation proj- 
ect, by the WPA, and class-produced 
materials were discussed by J. A. At- 
kins of the Federal Works Agency, 
George N. Redd of Fisk University, and 
Fred Wilhelms of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Victor Morey of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice gave in more detail the current as- 
pects of the development of material: 
(1) The rigidly controlled vocabulary 
method, probably best exemplified by 
basic English; (2) the phonetic ap- 
proach in which one letter is used for 
‘each sound; and (3) materials devel- 
| oped primarily because of inherent con- 
tent; for example, a topic about which 
the group is enough concerned to put 
forth some effort to learn to read in or- 
der to solve the problems involved. 


Army Training Program Described 
The Army training program for il- 
literates was presented by Gen. Arthur 
P. Trudeau, Maj. Samuel Goldberg, and 
Maj. David Lane. Summarizing the 
Army manpower needs and _ special 
training programs, General Trudeau 
said: “Just as the Army redeemed for 
higher usefulness, with profit to them- 
selves, marginal soldiers, so 
civilian society can determine to reap 
the benefits of the untapped capacities 





many 


of many of our adult illiterates.” 
Major Goldberg presented 12 factors 
contributing to the success of the Army 
program. ‘These were: 


1. The careful selection of men for 
training ; 

2. The clear definition of the objec- 
lives of the program; 

8. The development of specially ap- 
propriate materials and training aids; 
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4. The all-inclusive nature of the 
— of instruction, which sought 
to develop not only academic and mili- 
tary skills, but also included instruction 
in personal and social adjustment 
through mental hygiene sessions and 
orientation lectures; 

5. The establishment of standards of 
performance at each grade level ; 

6. The small size of teaching groups, 
permitting individualization of in- 
struction ; 

7. The diversified methods of instruc- 
tion, which included lectures, demon- 
neg applicatory exercises, and the 
ike; 

8. The provision of differential rates 
of progress, permitting each capable 
trainee sufficient time to reach set 
standards; 

9. The continuous psychological 
study of men to effect reclassification 
and reassignment when necessary ; 

10. The careful selection of instruc- 
tor and supervisory personnel ; 

11. The provision for continuous in- 
service training of instructor person- 
nel; and 

12. The continuous appraisal of the 
results of training, through periodic in- 
spection and the maintenance of an 
effective reporting system. 

Two additional considerations con- 
tributing to the success of the program 
according to Major Goldberg were the 
fundamental motivation of the men and 
the controlled nature of the situation. 
Major Lane described briefly the non- 
military phases of literacy training un- 
der the post-hostilities, off-duty-time 
materials developed for it. 

During the final session of the con- 
ference, the implications of the presen- 
tations for various groups were dis- 
cussed. The following suggestions 
were made: (1) For teachers—That 
teachers recognize their responsibility 
to adult illiterates; that they be well- 
trained persons who have not lost the 
human touch; and that they seek out 
and adapt materials and techniques to 
the needs of adults. (2) For school 
systems—that they assume an increas- 
ing responsibility for wiping out the 
blot of illiteracy in the Nation; and that 
the rural schools particularly furnish 
leadership in this field. (3) For insti- 
tutions of higher learning—that they 
accept the responsibility of training 
teachers and leaders, and of producing 
usable materials. (4) For the research 
worker—that they discover and find 
solutions for the major adult education 
problems in their States and communi- 
ties. (5) For the community organiza- 


tions and related agencies—that they 
coordinate their efforts in the interest 
of the education of adults; and cooper- 
ate in developing community programs 
of adult education, and in creating 
councils on adult education for moti- 
vating people toward participation, 
planning, coordinating, furnishing 
leadership, and assuring financial sup- 
port. 


Institute Held at Hampton 


The second phase of the project was 
an Institute on Adult Education of Ne- 
groes held at Hampton Institute, Au- 
gust 12 through September 14, 1946. 
The Institute was conducted on a com- 
bination institute-workshop plan, with 
lectures, discussions, demonstrations, 
field trips, group conferences, and in- 
dividual research and reports. Lec- 
turers and consultants comprised au- 
thorities from leading colleges and uni- 
versities, professional organizations, 
and governmental agencies. The In- 
stitute endeavored to prepare personnel 
for the training and supervision of 
teachers of adults in the fundamental 
processes; (2) to demonstate the effec- 
tiveness for civilian use of certain 
teaching techniques developed by the 
Army; (3) to collect and to evaluate 
resource materials for the teaching of 
adults; (4) to identify and classify the 
major problems of Negroes that are 
amenable to adult education on the ele- . 
mentary level; and (5) to formulate a 
tentative curriculum and instructional 
guide on the elementary level for teach- 
ers of Negro adults. 

Certain institutions of higher learn- 
ing in four selected areas agreed to 
participate directly in the project. 
The schools and the areas are: Atlanta 
University and Fort Valley State Col- 
lege in the Atlanta area; Fisk Univer- 
sity and Tennessee A. and I. State Col- 
lege in the Nashville area; Hampton 
Institute and Virginia State College in 
the Tidewater area; and Coppin 
Teachers College, Howard University, 
and Miner Teachers College in the Up- 
per Atlantic area. Members of the fac- 
ulties of these schools participated in 
the conference and attended the Insti- 
tute. Other enrollees of the Institute 
comprised persons interested in or who 
expect to engage in adult education. 

A follow-up program conducted in 
each of the four areas will constitute 
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the third phase of the project. In this 
phase cooperation of other institutions 
in the areas will be sought. It is pro- 
posed that the activities of the follow- 
up program will include (1) testing and 
evaluating the Teaching Guide 
duced during the Institute; (2) pre- 
paring teachers of adult 
through regularly organized classes in 
the institutions; (3) organization and 
supervision of five or six demonstration 
classes for adults the 
rounding each center; (4) assisting the 
schools and colleges in working out 
better cooperative relations with estab- 
lished community organizations with a 
view to reducing illiteracy and raising 
the general educational level of adults; 
and (5) collecting and distributing 
materials. 


pro- 


education 


in area sur- 


Two publications representing the 
fourth phase of the project 
planned: A bulletin reporting the fin« 
ings and implications of the June con- 
ference and the Teaching Guide formu- 
lated in the Institute. 

The fifth phase of the project will 
consist of regional institutes during the 
summer or fall of 1947 in the four par- 
ticipating areas. 


are 


_ 


It is expected that by means of this 
project the following results will be 
achieved: (1) The preparation of ap- 
proximately 150 teachers and leaders in 
the field of adult education; (2) the 
production of usable adult education 
materials; (3) the development of an 
awareness among teacher-education in- 
stitutions of their responsibility in the 
preparation of teachers of adults; (4) 
the stimulation of interest in adult edu- 
cation throughout a large section of our 
population; and (5) encouragement of 
local communities to assume their re- 
sponsibility in promoting and support- 
ing adult education. The project this 
year is designed primarily as a demon- 
stration and for the purpose of making 
a beginning in the preparation of 
teachers and materials. It is hoped 
that there will result from this initial 
effort sufficient interest and motivation 
among educational institutions, pro- 
fessional associations, and lay organiza- 
tions in the States and communities to 
assure a coordinated and continuing 
attack on the problem of raising the 
educational level among Negro adults 
throughout the Nation. 











Adder knowledge, progress in ability to think, increased interests and appreciations, and growth in ability 
tm work and plan together have resulted from the study of weather in this elementary science class. 

















BALTIMORE PUSLIC SCHOOLS. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE OBJECTIVES 


by Glenn O. Biough, Specialist for Science 
Division of Elementary Education 


“OH, YES, I feel that science in our 
elementary school is terribly impor- 
tant,” the fourth-grade teacher says to 
principal from another 
“Tt does so much for 


a visiting 
school system. 
our children.” 

“Tell me about it,” the principal says. 
“Our curriculum’s already so stuffed 
with things we wonder if it’s worth try- 
ing to squeeze in science. Just what 
does it do?” 

“Well, it’s teaching our girls and 
boys to think. It’s giving them a scien- 
tific way of looking at things. It’s 
broadening their interests and whetting 
their curiosities. It teaches them so 
much about the world they live in,” the 
teacher explains. 


Principal Visits Classes 

“Could I visit your classes?” the 
principal asks, “I’d like to see how sci- 
ence does those wonderful things.” 

And off they go to the fourth-grade 
room. 

On the way the teacher explains to 
her visitor: “The children have been 
reading about trees in their science 
work and today they are pressing leaves 
which the children have brought.” The 
lesson that the visitor sees consists of 





having the children follow the teacher's 
direction for pressing leaves which one 
of the children brought from a tree in 
her front yard. 

The principal visits other rooms to 
see the science. In a second grade they 
are doing a magnet experiment. One 
child is reading the directions from 4 
science book ; another child is following 
these directions. When the perform 
ance is over, the children read the re 
sults of the experiment from a book. 

In the sixth grade the pupils ar 
studying fossils. They are taking turns 
reading aloud from a science book. Now 
and then the teacher interrupts thi 
procedure to correct a mispronouncet 
word. 

In the third grade, the girls and boy 
are studying grasshoppers. They af 
learning to recognize the three parts o 
an insect: the head, thorax, and abdo 
men. The teacher suggests that the 
children try to draw a grasshopper and 
label the three body parts. 

The visiting principal is confused 
How does this kind of science teaching 
help children to think, develop a habi 
of scientific investigation or whet theif 
interests and stimulate their curos 
ties? She’s confused and she may wel 
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be. The science teaching in this school 
js practically a total loss. Yet the course 
of study for the school has as pretty a 
set of objectives inside the front cover 
as you'd ever care to see. That’s where 
the fourth-grade teacher got her con- 
yersational material to use with the 
yisiting principal. 

Alas, for the forgotten objectives! 
We set them down neatly in the courses 
of study, in the prefaces of books and in 
magazine articles. We can recite them 
at the drop of a hat, but when do we 
actually achieve them? We set them 
up, and then go ahead with our teach- 
ing, forgetting what our purposes are. 
How pressing leaves, 
learning the body parts of an insect, 
and drawing a grasshopper make a 
child in the elementary school become 
a better thinker? Of course you can’t 
judge a science program from having 
seen one lesson. But the expression of 
the curriculum is through these lessons 
and the science lessons of the type de- 
scribed are far too common. It is pos- 
sible to visit classes for days at a time 
and find very few places where the 
teaching requires children to think, 
checks them when they are inaccurate, 
shows them how to evaluate data, gives 
them safeguards for straight thinking, 
or does any of the other things we set 
up in neon lights as the reasons for in- 
cluding science in an already crowded 
curriculum. 


exactly does 


Objectives Stated 


Although the objectives for teaching 
science in the elementary school are 
variously stated, they are generally 
agreed upon. Simply stated, they are: 
To help children to cultivate a scientific 
way of looking at things and to give 
them a sound method of procedure for 
solving problems. To teach them cer- 
tain concepts and generalizations which 
they can use in interpreting what they 
see about them. To open new avenues 
of interests and satisfactions. To as- 
sist in the development of desirable 
social behavior. To aid in developing 
certain appreciation for the environ- 
ment. 

The wording of these objectives, the 
overlapping which is no doubt appar- 
ent, or the specific meaning of certain 
terms used in stating them, could be the 
basis for considerable argument, mostly 
pointless. We have all attended meet- 
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ings where the discussion has been over 
exactly these points. But let us assume 
that the purposes as stated contain the 
essence of what we are driving at in 
teaching elementary science. They are 
the foundation on which we build the 
course of study, they guide, or should 
guide, our methods of teaching and our 
processes of evaluating results. 

What, then, ought the fourth-grade 
pupils be doing with the leaves of trees ? 
If the fourth grade is going to study 
trees, there is plenty of interesting ma- 
terial for observation, experimentation, 
and other methods of research. Instead 
of flattening the leaves in some book 
let’s have the children take a good look 
at them. “What can you see if you look 
carefully at a leaf with a reading 
glass?” The children observe. One 
child says, “I see tiny lines running 
every - which - way.” Another says, 
“There’s a great big one that runs 
through the middle.” Another: “I see 
the place where the leaf fastens to the 
twig. Juice is coming out of it.” Then 
the fourth-grade teacher may ask, if 
some child doesn’t, “What are these 
tiny lines?” “I think they carry juice 
down to the roots,” some one says. “I 
think they hold up the leaf,” another 
says. “I think they carry water up 
from the stem,” some one else says. 

Then after some discussion, the 
teacher may ask, “How can we find out 
which of your ideas is correct?” Vari- 
ous procedures are suggested and listed 
on the board: “Maybe we could experi- 
ment to find out.” “We could look it 
up.” “We might be able to tell if we 
looked at other leaves.” 


Problems Are Set Up 

The process of discovery is launched. 
Books about plants are assembled. 
More leaves are brought in. As a re- 
sult of discussion and observation some 
of the following problems, or similar 
ones, are set up: 

What goes on inside a leaf? 

What are the veins for? 

What do plants need so that they can 
grow ¢ 

How do seeds grow into plants? 

How do new leaves grow on plants in 
spring ? 

One of the problems is singled out 
for study, and the pupils set up a plan 
to solve it. They discover experiments 
todo. They read to findanswers. They 


. 


check reference books to be as sure as 
possible that they are accurate sources. 
They perform the experiments care- 
fully and more than once, before they 
announce conclusions and then they may 
check their findings against those re- 
corded by others who have been able 
to experiment more carefully. They 
challenge each other when glib state- 
ments are made that are not supported 
by evidence. Through these proce- 
dures, which they themselve have 
helped to determine, they learn, among 
other things, that inside leaves a won- 
derful manufacturing process goes on 
for which the leaf is most effectively 
adapted and that here the food for the 
world is manufactured. 


Methods Important 

The methods used in arriving at these 
generalizations are as important for 
them as are the findings themselves. 
That’s what the objectives in the course 
of study said. That’s why the proce- 
dure was so planned. Now, if the chil- 
dren still want to make a leaf collection, 
just for the fun of it, let them go ahead, 
identify the leaves and press them, 
mount them neatly. It’s one of the ac- 
tivities some of the children may enjoy, 
but it is comparatively unimportant 
when looked at in relationship to the 
other possibilities. 

Take a look at that grasshopper in 
the third grade. He has three parts— 
a head, a thorax, and an abdomen. 
Well, what of it? Nothing much. 
Ever try to draw a grasshopper? It’s 
quite a job to keep the results from 
looking like a mistake, especially for a 
third-grader. Anyway, why should he 
be asked to draw one? No special 
reason. Remember what the science 
purposes are, and let’s see what can be 
done with the insect. 

Again the teacher may urge the chil- 
dren to observe carefully and report 
what they see. After some observations 
she may suggest that they also observe 
another insect, a fly, for example. Let’s 
see if you can tell how these two insects 
are alike. “They both have wings,” 
a child says. “They both have six legs,” 
somebody else says. A few other ob- 
servations are made. Then the teacher 
may write on the board, “We have dis- 
covered that all insects have six legs 
and wings,” And ask her class “How 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Applied Economics 


Learn and Live. By Clara M. Olson 
and Norman D. Fletcher. New York, 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. (30 
Rockefeller Plaza), 1946. 101 p. illus. 


Describes the purpose, organization, and 
progress of the Sloan Experiment in Applied 
Beonomics which was designed (1) to dis- 
cover whether school instruction in methods 
of improving personal and family economic 
conditions will actually raise the standard of 
living in the community and (2) to measure 
quantitatively the extent of such change, if 
any. With grants-in-aid from the Foundation, 
the University of Kentucky has cooperated in 
the study of food, the University of Florida 
in housing, and the University of -Vermont 
in clothing. All the experiments were limited 
to rural communities. 


Health 


Health and Physical Fitness for All 
American Children and Youth. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Educational Policies 
Commission and American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, A Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1945. 16 
p. 10 cents. 


Presents a program for health and physical 
fitness and urges upon the educational profes- 
sion an alert and dynamic leadership in meet- 
ing all the educational needs in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation for all children 
and youth. 


For the Handicapped 
Type With One Hand. By Nina K. 


Richardson. Cincinnati, South-West- 
ern Publishing Co., 1946. 32 p. 28 
cents. 


Prepared to meet the need for definitely 
outlined materials and established procedures 
in teaching the handicapped to type with one 
hand. Aims to provide the one-handed person 
with a keyboard approach which will develop 
the skills and techniques necessary to type 
with speed and accuracy. 


Teacher Education 


The Improvement of Teacher Educa- 
tion. A Final Report by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1946. 283 p. $2. 


The final report provides an overview of the 
Commission’s entire program ; summarizes and 
appraises its experience and presents con- 
clusions and recommendations. The Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education was created in 
February 1938 and formally dissolved in Sep- 
tember 1944. 


Air Age Education 
Air Age Education in Michigan. 
Lansing, Mich., Published by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
Cooperation with the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, 1946. 95 p. illus. 
(Bulletin No. 341.) 


This bulletin published with the assistance 
of the Michigan Curriculum Planning Com- 
mittee and the State Committee on Aviation 
Education, reflects the theory that classroom 
practice must be kept in harmony with the 
events and conditions of the day. Includes 
instructional material and suggested activi- 
ties for the elementary classes and grades 7 
through 12. Also deals with vocational edu- 
cation for aviation occupations, adult educa- 
tion, and teacher education for the air age. 
Lists free and inexpensive teaching materials, 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, motion pictures, 
and film strips on aviation. 


Secondary Education 


Secondary Education in the South. 
Edited With a Foreword by W. Carson 
Ryan, J. Minor Gwynn, and Arnold K. 
King. Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. 269 p. $3. 


Traces the rise and development of the pub- 
lic high school in the South over the past 40 
years and describes recent efforts to make 
education in the South function in direct 
relation to the human and natural resources 
of the region. 


School Support 


Unfinished Business in American 
Education; An Inventory of Public 
School Expenditures in the United 
States, by John K. Norton and Eugene 
S. Lawler. Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1946. 64 p. 
illus. $1, single copy. 

Based on An Inventory of Public School Er- 
penditures in the United States, published by 
the American Council on Education in 1944. 
Presents charts and tables which show at a 
glance the general pattern for financing edu- 
cation in the Nation as a whole and in each 
State. Shows the current expenditure per 
classroom unit for each State and indicates 


the amount necessary to equalize to the ng. 
tional median. 


Veterans’ Education 
Educational Opportunities for Vet. 
erans. By Francis J. Brown. Wash. 
ington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1946, 
142 p. $2. 
Discusses the program of education and 
training for veterans, the problems that have 
arisen, and how they are being met. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Educa. 
tion, where they are available for inter. 
library loan. 

Teacher-Status 

A nalysis of Motives for the Choice 
of a Teaching Career, by Donald Y. 
Robinson. Doctor’s, 1944. University 
of Pennsylvania. 105 p. 

Studies reasons given for their choice of a 
career by prospective, in-service and former 
teachers. 

The Pennsylvania Teachers’ Tenure 
Law as Interpreted in the Decisions of 
Appeal Authorities, by E. B. Long. 
Doctor’s, 1944. Pennsylvania State 
College. 147 p. ms. 

Evolves principles for the guidance of 
boards of school directors, administrators and 
teachers in their relationship with each other. 
Defines terms used in the law so that they 
may be understood by the teaching profession, 

Prediction of Success for Students in 
Teacher Education, by Lycia O. Mar. 
tin. Doctor’s, 1944. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 110 p. 

Evaluates the success of the State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J., in the selection of stu 
dents, using various predictive factors. Sug 
gests changes in procedures, in entrance re 
quirements, marking system, selective elimi- 
nation, and guidance. 

Professional Education of Secondary 
School Teachers with Implications for 
Pennsylvania, by Walter S. Nosal. 
Doctor’s 1946. George Washington 
University. 267 p. ms. 

Traces the rise of teacher training it 
France, Germany, England, the United States, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. Offers sug 
gestions for increasing the preservice trait- 
ing of secondary school teachers, and ft 
improving this training. 

The Relation Between Training and 
Teaching Activities of College Teacher 
of Speech, by Leonard Finlan. Doe 
tor’s, 1944. New York University. 22% 
p. ms. 
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Evaluates the amount and character of 
the training in the field of speech, the rela- 
tionship of their training to their teaching 
activities, and their opinions as to the kinds of 
training that might have been more useful 
to these college teachers of speech. 

A Study of the Living Conditions 
of North Dakota Teachers During the 
School Year of 1943-44, by Ernest E. 
Athey. Master’s, 1945. University of 
North Dakota. 69 p. ms. 


Analyzes replies of 1,500 teachers to a 


questionnaire designed to determine the ac- 
tual living facilities available to teachers in 
one-room rural and village schools, and the 


effect of these facilities on tenure. 

Teacher Application Blanks with 
Spe cial Reference to the State of North 
Carolina, by Grover L. Angel, Master’s 
1946. George Washington University. 
105 p. ms. 

Compares application blanks used in North 
Carolina with those used in other States and 
the District of Columbia. Includes a sug- 
gested application blank for use in the public 
schools throughout the United States. 

Teacher Ce rtification in South Caro- 
lina, by William F. Loggins. Doctor’s, 
1945. New York University. 179 p. ms. 

Reviews the development of laws, policies, 
practices, rules and regulations pertaining to 
teacher certification in South Carolina. Evalu- 
ates the certification program, and shows the 
need for basic changes to make the program 
acceptable. 

Teacher Load in the Secondary 
Schools of Ontario. by | & Ward Clubine. 
Doctor’s, 1944. New York University. 
187 p. ms. 

Studies the instructional, specially as- 
signed, and extracurricular load of teachers 
in the public secondary schools of Ontario, 
and finds inequalities in teacher loads within 


schools, and between schools and school 


Systems. 
Courses of Study 

The following courses of study were 
recently received in the Office of Edu- 
cation Library. They are not available 
for loan or distribution by this Library. 

Chicago, Ill. Board of Education. 
Course of Study for Science for Grade 
6. Chicago, 1945. 69 p. processed. 

Hartford, Conn. Board of Educa- 
tion. History Course of 
Study for Grade 8. Hartford, 1944. 
37 p. processed. 

Long Beach, Calif. Public Schools. 
Trains: A Unit of Work for Third 
Grade Children. Long Beach, 1945. 
68 p. processed. 
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Los Angeles County, Calif. Public 
Schools. World Citizenship. A Series 
of Five Units Emphasizing the Prob- 
lems of and Opportunities for Teaching 
World Citizenship in the Areas of Race, 
Culture, Geography, Economics and 
Politics, Intended for use in Present 
Secondary School Social Studies 
Los Angeles County, 1945. 
(Social Studies Cur- 
riculum Monograph SS-55.) 


Orange, Tex. Public Schools. Use 
of Library and Supplementary Mate- 
rials in the Elementary Schools. Or- 
ange, Tex., 1945. 48 p. processed. 
(Curriculum Bulletin 408.) 


( 'OUr SE & 


39 p. processed. 


Wyoming. Department of Educa- 
tion. A Guide for the Program of In- 
struction in the Language Arts, Ele- 
mentary Schools of Wyoming, Grades 
1-8. Cheyenne, 1945. 180 p. (Bulletin 
No. 18, Series C. S.) 





UNESCO 


(Concluded from page 10) 
Charles A. Thomson: Advisor, Of- 
fice of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs. 
Helen C. White: Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Wisconsin. 
David G. Wilson: Assistant Chief of 
Area Division of Europe Depart- 
ment of State. 


Dr. Harold Benjamin, Director of 
the Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, had previously attended the 
preliminary meeting of experts on Edu- 
cation, and Floyde E. Brooker also of 
the Office of Education had previously 
attended the conference on Mass Media. 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
(Concluded from page 29) 


many of you agree with this?” Chances 
are nine-tenths of the hands will wave 
in the air. But let’s hope some won’t. 
And the teacher will say, “Well, 
George, I’m glad you don’t agree, be- 
sause I don’t either! What’s wrong with 
it?” A discussion ensues. Result: You 
can’t decide anything about all insects 
by observing just two. And the chil- 
dren continue to observe. They col- 


lect pictures and books to assist them in 
a study of insects. Perhaps the teacher 
will say, “What shall we do with these 
insects ¢” “Kill them !” some of the chil- 
dren cry. “No, just kill the fly, let the 
grasshopper go,” somebody else says. 
There’s discussion. A problem is set: 
“How do insects help and harm us?” 
The children set up ways of finding out 
and a unit about helpful and harmful 
insects is begun. 

The activities that follow this ap- 
proach, if carefully directed, can help to 
achieve the objectives set up for science 
teaching. Chances are, nobody will ever 
think of drawing a fly or a grasshopper 
and the structure of the insect will be 
noted in connection with questions about 
how insects are able to live in so many 
different piaces, how they get food, etc. 
The attention is directed into channels 
that are more significant than naming 
an insect’s body parts. The objectives, 
if they are to be struck at, make this 
shift in emphasis mandatory. 

Can the children in second grade read 
about magnets, and in the sixth grade, 
about fossils? Sure, but again for what 
purpose? Not to find out what happens 
when an experiment is performed. 
Let the children perform the experi- 
ment carefully, then draw conclusions 
thoughtfully. Repeat the experiment 
if it seems advisable; then, since their 
abilities as experimenters are limited, 
they may look to a book authority to 
check their results and to add to the in- 
formation they already have. Let them 
always beware when they read. Let 
them learn to evaluate sources of infor- 
mation. Let them use many sources; 
learn to differentiate between fact and 
fancy. They will gather reliable in- 
formation ; they will organize their find- 
ings and use them to solve their prob- 
lems. They will learn that reading is 
a tool that proves extremely useful but 
if their teacher keeps her objectives for 
teaching science in mind, they won’t 
just read the science book aloud and 
stop only to be corrected when they mis- 
pronounce a word or encounter an un- 
familiar one. 

Yes, science is terribly important. It 
‘an do so much for our girls and boys 
if we let it. If we keep both eyes on the 
objectives and then challenge the things 
we do to see that they are directed to- 
ward achieving these objectives. 
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his bulletin of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation is now available. It is of par- 
ticular value to elementary schools and it 
should be one helpful means toward 


preventing and reducing the social and 
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GUIDE TO FIRE SAFETY 


economic wastes that result from fires. 

Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. Single copy 
10 cents. In orders of 100 or more copies, 


25 percent discount. 
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